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How WORKINGMEN ARE SAVING RUSSIA. 


By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING, 


St. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA, 
May 20, 1906. 

HE workingmen of Russia would be 
glad to secure the half-freedom of 
the workingmen of the United 
States, but they are not ready to 
die forit. They did not have them- 
selves shot down on the 9th of January, 
executed by hundreds in Moscow, Riga, 
and Odessa, imprisoned by thousands in 
every Russian jail, and exiled to the deserts 
and the north pole in exchange for the 
glorious privileges of a citizen of Colorado 
or Idaho. They know these American 
stories. I have heard them repeated from 
their own lips. I have talked with labor 
leaders of all the factions—pure and simple 
unionists, revolutionary socialists, inde- 
pendent socialists, and social democrats, 
members of the Douma, and the practical 
leaders of the great railway union. They 
were all agreed on their attitude to the 
American movement. They consider our 
political institutions preferable to their 
own, but they are not ready to exchange 
one despot for another. The enthusiasm 
with which they, more than any other class 
in Russia, throw away their lives, is due to 
this one great hope that they may of ex- 
change the despotism of the Czar for the 


despotism of private capital. No faction has 
any idea of the immediate creation of a 
socialist state, but every faction hopes that 
the Russian working class, having once 
made possible the greatest revolution of the 
world’s history in a hundred years, and 
having led it to success, will demand such 
a voice in the reborn nation as to make im- 
possible forever another United States—a 
nation of werking people dominated by a 
handful of capitalists and their retainers. 

At first it looked as if labor might have 
to combine with capital against the Czar— 
a sad outlook for labor after the conflict. 

A year and a half ago, after the 9th of 
January, the employers co-operated for a 
time with the workmen, and the workmen 
with the employers in a common cause 
against the government. The strikes had 
at that time almost without exception a 
political character. Many employers freely 
paid for waiting time—a direct subsidy to 
the revolution. Even during the Moscow 
barricades several of the largest manufac- 
turers openly or secretly supported the in- 
surrection. One is in prison today for the 
offense. He happens to be a German citi- 
zen, but the Kaiser has sent a courteous 
permission to the Czar to execute him if he 
thinks best. 
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Now the situation has cleared and the 
Russian revolution, the only great revolu- 
tion the world has seen since the rise of 
modern capitalism, is directed as much 
against capital and private property in land 
as it is against the Czar. 

For the Czar has invented an American 
Senate—improved style. Half the members 
of this august body are to be elected—by 
employers, landlords, bankers, and clergy- 
men—half appointed by the Czar. For fear 
the middle-class Douma might do some- 
thing, this second body is to share the 
power. The employers are satisfied; they 
have been finally cured of their revolution- 
ism by this measure. From the capitalistic 
stand point the new body isan ideal represen- 
tation of the nation. One of the great politi- 
cal parties has already taken its stand as its 
defender. The workingmen’s unions and 
parties which never had anything but sus- 
picion towards their self-professed ally, are 
at last in the fortunate position of having 
both their enemies, absolutism and capital- 
ism, in a single camp. 


This is already a great victory. In one 


brief year of effort the Russian working- 
man, acting against an army of a million 


soldiers and several hundred thousand spies, 
gendarmes, and police, against the billions 
of dollars freely showered on the Czar’s gov- 
ernment by French and German capitalists, 
against the denunciations of the officials of 
the government and the official church, has 
driven its two enemies into a desperate alli- 
ance for self-defense. 

Witte saw the danger and did not fail to 
go out to meet it. He advised the labor 
leaders to turn their guns against capital, 
and to give his benevolent government a 
chance. He favored purely economic action 
for his ‘‘brother workingman.’’ As much 
class-struggle as you please, but no class- 
politics! 

When I called he referred me to his Min- 
ister of Commerce (and Labor) Timiriaseff, 
with orders to talk freely for the benefit of 
the American workingman. Mr. Timiriaseff 
is a man well suited for his task. It is not 
to be wondered at that some workmen were 
deceived. First of all a democrat, he be- 
lieved, he said, in the widest possible de- 
mocracy—much beyond the ‘‘checks and 
balances’’ of the American Constitution. 
He believed also in cabinet government; 
that is, that every executive should be 
always and forever responsible to the legis- 
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lative power—an idea that, put into the 
American Constitution, might do much to 
restrain the unbridled impudence of our 
elected executives and the judges, their ap- 
pointees. He believed in many kindsof labor 
legislation, such asa legal maximum for 
the working day, workmen’s insurance, 
which I explained would doubtless be un- 
constitutional in the United States. He be- 
lieved, in fact, in everything the workmen 
wanted, dut he did’nt want them to take it 
themselves. He explained the benevolence of 
the new government which was ready to 
do everything, and showed how he and 
Witte had fought in the cabinet for tolera- 
tion of ‘‘good’’ unions (the non-revolu- 
tionary ones). 

It was the Czar’s pet minister, Dour- 
novo, he explained, wicked man! chief 
of police, gendarmes, and spies, that 
had not even permitted these pious unions 
to hold a single meeting. Witte himself 
would have had them given every privilege. 
Not much of a loss to the labor movement. 
I have been unable to discover the traces of 
any genuine non-revolutionary union in 
Russia since I came six months ago. 

So, here was Mr. Witte’s scheme to foil 
the revolution. The workingmen were to 
be divided into two parts—the wild and the 
tame. The wild, as he said to a friend of 
mine, namely, those who were not satisfied 
with his benevolent efforts, were to be 
killed or caged, like the wild beasts they 
were. The tame were to be further tamed. 
First came Gapon with his 30,000 roubles 
subsidy for restoring the workingmen’s 
clubs, under police supervision to be sure. 
But Gapon was inconvenient for the tam- 
ing. He played such a hidden game— 
either very deep and subtle or else very 
oily and false—that he was trusted neither 
by the watchful workmen or the watchful 
police. His long, involved career is of more 
interest to the searcher for clever novel 
themes, or to himself, than it is to the 
world at large. Hestands for no great,clear 
idea, and he spent the last year of his 
life trying in vain to explain. 

Gapon’s successor was Ushakoff, with 
whom I havetalked frequently and at length. 
The lattercertainly considers himself an hon- 
est man, though hehaspublicly taken Witte’s 
money for his movement. He was intelli- 
gent, discreet, and popular with the work- 
men. He is a socialist, broadly speaking, 
like nearly all the workmen. Knowing 
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Russia, and knowing the foreign labor 
movements, he had evolved a most intelli- 
gent and thorough-going, but, as it seems 
to me, at the same time not very practical 
program. Above all, he is sincerely op- 
posed to all revolutionary and violent 
action. That was his virtue; he was not 
revolutionary nor violent. When Mr. Timi- 
riaseff was assured by a labor leader that 
all unions, however moderate, would 
stand for socialism and the class struggle, 
he gave his assent—his only condition, 
as he told me, personally, was that they 
should not be revolutionary or violent. All 
these liberal ministers asked then was that 
labor should not attack the government. 
But labor did not fall: into the trap. 
Ushakoff, as it happened, took more money 
than he was willing to confess. Exactly 
like one of the Gapon group, he turned it 
over to the union, but he was ashamed to 
turn it over in Witte’s name. The subter- 
fuge was discovered, and his movement was 
ruined. The Russian workman, his eyes 
more widely opened, now decided to keep 
his hands clean of Count Witte’s benevo- 
lence from that time on. Later, when in- 
dependent labor parties and unions ap- 


peared, condemning both Gapon and Usha- 
koff, but ‘‘ satisfied with pclitical condi- 
tions,’’ and permitted by the Russian gov- 
ernment—this was enough in itself to con- 
demn them in the eyes of the honest work- 


man. So the tottering government had at 
last to give up its attempt to defeat the 
revolution of the working class by terroriz- 
ing its more active part and cajoling and 
deceiving the timid and ignorant. 

It had nothing left after this but to sell 
itself into the hands of that dangerous big 
brother, capital, that it had feared so long, 
for capital is not in control in Russia as it 
is in other civilized countries. Russia has 
had only one monopoly; that is, the mon- 
opoly of government, a monopoly that has 
swallowed all the rest and allowed no room 
for the robbery and brutality of smaller or 
private corporations. 

By offering to private capital the princi- 
pal measures that capital seeks in Russia 
today, the Russian government secured the 
support, also, of all the rest of the great 
international family of capital. Even 
America is said to have contributed to the 
recent loan, which is being used to pay 
those official human butchers of Russia, the 
Cossacks and police. The fight of the Rus- 
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sian workman from now on is not agaiust 
absolutism alone, nor even against the com- 
paratively weak capitalist of Russia, but 
against the capital of the whole world as well. 

A hopeless struggle? Not necessarily. 
The Russian workman is revolutionary, 
but he is neither violent, dogmatic, nor un- 
intelligent. He is ready for barricades, but 
he has studied them, and alone of the work- 
men of the world he has learned about 
them from actual experience. He believes 
in the class-struggle. He is ready and will- 
ing to fight his enemy, the capitalist class, 
to the finish. But he does not ignore the 
existence of still other classes. He merely 
asks that the other classes take one side or 
the other in the bitter conflict that draws 
so near. 

He is unwilling to antagonize the agri- 
cultural classes, the peasants, though they 
may noé always agree with him. There are 
many Marxists in Russia, but the great 
mass of the Russian workmen does not ex- 
pect the peasants to disappear, absorbed 
either in the capitalist or working class, 
according to the Marxist formula. He 
rather hopes to secure a common basis of 
action with the peasant. Far from expect- 
ing the increasing lower middle classes of 
the cities to disappear, he invites their aid 
to build barricades and carry out the gen- 
eral strike. 

The workmen (and students) fought in 
Moscow. Clerks, office workers, govern- 
ment employes, teachers, doctors, engi- 
neers, and servants built the barricades. 
The majority faction of the Social Demo- 
cratic party (the progressive and more 
Russian part), having seen this light is now 
for co-operation with these ‘‘little bour- 
geois.’’ The railway union which formed the 
heart and core of the great October general 
strike, realizes that the success even of a 
general strike does not depend on the work- 
ing class alone. For, if the October strike 
won the manifesto, the December strike, at 
the time of the Moscow barricades, failed. 
The workingmen of the cities joined the 
strike, but it was only in Moscow that the 
whole mass of the population, excepting 
only the rich and privileged, was awakened 
from its usual sleep. 

The railway union was always wise. It 
favored the October strike and the strike 
was won. It opposed the December 
strike and the strike was lost. It does not 
oppose a new strike; but it proposes to 
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wait until success is assured. It realizes 
fully the enormous cost and danger of tying 
up the transportation of a great country. 
Its wisdom consists just in this: That it 
knows that if the rest of the population is 
not thoroughly with the strike, it will be 
against it, and it proposes to wait. 

I talked with a member of the national 
executive of the railway union, a most in- 
telligent division superintendent; a social- 
ist, but not a social democrat; a believer in 
the general strike, but not in the insurrec- 
tion. He said the railway men were bitter. 
They might well be. Half the railways of 
Russia are under martial law. Any man 
that the officials don’t like can be straight- 
way shot. All meetings and all printed liter- 
ature are forbidden. To quit work as an in- 
dividual is a crime. Tostrike, to prepare to 
strike, to advise to prepare to strike, is high 
treason, punishable with immediate death. 
Employes have been dismissed By the 
thousands, until the railroads were so crip- 
pled they are forced to begin to take these 
‘* revolutionists’’ back again to work. 
Those that have been dismissed, whose 


brothers have been sold into death and 
exile by traitor workmen, hang about the 


stations in bands, and nearly every day ex- 
ecute a little lynch law on the government’s 
tools. Several are killed nearly every day. 
The feeling is bitter enough. 

But the railway men and the labor move- 
ment at large have not lost their heads. 
Last October they showed the world the 
first great example of a successful general 

strike on a national scale. At the first stroke 
they secured the manifesto—the first pro- 
mise of freedom ever wrung from the Czar. 
The next stroke is to be for nothing less 
than the final sovereignty of the people— 
in place of the sovereignty of the Czar— 
who, if he is kept at all, will retain little 
more than his name. The workmen are as 
one man in their demand fora constitution, 
and they know they will have to force it by 
revolution—‘‘open violent rebellion’’ as 
Carlyle says. 
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But they propose to make this revo- 
lution as speedy and orderly as it can be 
made, and for this end there is to be one 
more great general strike. The working 
people having forced the Czar to promise 
freedom, will now force him to make his 
promise good. 

It will bea class-struggle against offi- 
cials, landlords, and employers. But the 
working class will not antagonize any 
other class except that of the rich and 
privileged. They will probably not wait for 
‘the peasants to move in open rebellion. 
They do not intend to depend on the rela- 
tively slow and ignorant. But they expect 
“to have the peasant’s sympathy, and where 
the peasants are also wage-workers in the 
landlords’ fields they expect them even to 
join thestrike. As to the other city classes, 
office employes, clerks, petty officials, teach- 
ers, doctors, servants, the workmen expect 
their active co-operation. The Russian 
labor movement is under no delusions as to 
the ‘‘benevolence’’ of the employing class, 
but it does not extend its hatred to every 
other class outside its ranks. 

In the next great revolutionary crisis the 
working people will lead as before. Behind 
them will be found the great mass of the 
intelligent city population of Russia—all 
those not held back by private property, 
public office, or privilege. In the back- 
ground, sympathetic, but powerless to offer 
any considerable aid, will stand the great 
body of the Russian people—its hundred 
million struggling, half-starving, op- 
pressed, but at last hopeful peasants. They 
will owe their emancipation to their broth- 
ers and sons, the city workmen. When 
Russia is reborn into a great democratic 
commonwealth of peasants and small farms 
they will be abie to pay their debt. In the 
coming bitter struggle between Capital and 
Labor they will know their enemies from 
their friends. The second Douma will be 
the first legislature in history where the 
farmers will stand for labor and not 
against it. 











THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


By Pror, IRA W. HOWERTH, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


HE true end or object of life is to 

live. Men may talk about ‘‘the 

sweet uses of adversity,’’ the dis- 

cipline of sorrow, and the moral 
advantages derived from affliction and suf- 
fering, but the fact remains that happiness 
or enjoyment is the sole end of life. Herbert 
Spencer says: 

No school can avoid taking for the ultimate 
moral aim a desirable state of feeling, called by what- 
ever name—gratification, enjoyment, happiness. 

This we believe is undeniable. To the 
great end of living all labor and learning, 
manners and morals, science and art, even 
character itself, are means. The attainment 
of happiness through the enlargement of 
life is the conscious aim of all worthy 
effort, and the motive and inspiration of 
every worthy life. Jesus expressed the ob- 
ject of his mission in the world by saying, 
‘I have come that they might have life 


and that they might have it more abund- 


antly.’’ And the same great thinker uttered 
a profound economic truth when he in- 
quired, ‘‘For what shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his life, 
and what shall a man give in exchange for 
his life.’’ Life is the swammum bonum. It is 
what all the world is seeking. The desire 
to live, quantitatively and qualitatively, is 
the mainspring of progress. The will to 
live is the dynamic of the universe. The 
life ideal is therefore the loftiest that can 
be raised. ‘‘The life is more than meat and 
the body more than raiment.’’ 

That true living should be the object of 
life is a proposition which seems obvious 
enough, and yet there is plenty of evidence 
to show that it is not generally apprehended. 
Such expressions as ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ 
and ‘‘truth for truth’s sake’’ imply that 
there are human pursuits that are ends in 
themselves. 

The mad scramble for wealth, in which 
human dignity, moral refinement, and 
esthetic appreciation are sacrificed, make 
it plain enough that some make wealth the 
end and life the means. The unqualified 
commendation of men who needlessly nar- 
row, exhaust, and shorten their lives in 


business or in manual labor, and the wide- 
spread tolerance, if not approval, of indus- 
trial conditions which make such narrow- 
ing and exhaustion a commonplace neces- 
sity, are plain indication that others regard 
work as the end and life as the means. This 
is putting the cart before the horse. It is 
fundamentally wrong and mischievous. 
‘‘Man is the measure of all things,’’ and 
whatever detracts from the real dignity and 
happiness of man's life, whatever shortens 
ana degrades it, men must learn, not to 
exalt and respect, but to scorn and destroy. 
Nothing is worthy to endure that does not 
contribute to true living. 

But what are we to understand by living? 
Different men have different conceptions of 
it. ‘‘One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.’’ Is there, then, no absolute stand- 
ard of life? Is one man’s conception of liv- 
ing as good as another's? Obviously no. 
Human life, like all things else, has its 
standard of perfection. There is an ideal 
standard of living which it is the business 
of the sciences of individual and social life, 
taking due consideration of the facts, con- 
ditions, and possibilities of human nature 
to erect. 

Many efforts in this direction have been 
made, and, we may assume, with a fair ap- 
proach to accuracy. Spencer and other 
philosophers have defined complete living 
in terms of the duration, maintenance, and 
perfecting of life, and the economists have 
set forth the objective ‘‘standard of com- 
fort;’’ that is, a standard of the means of 
life. This standard must, of course, be a 
variable one, but one could wish that Profes- 
sor Marshall’s idea of the necessaries of the 
unskilled laborer could be generally real- 
ized. He says: 

They may be said to consist of a well drained 
dwelling with several rooms, warm clothing, with 
some changesof underclothing; pure water, a plen- 
tiful supply of cereal food, with a moderate allow- 
ance of meat and milk. and a little tea, etc.; some 
education and some recreation. and, lastly, suffi- 
cient freedom for his wife from other work to en- 
able her to perform properly her maternal and 
household duties. 


Without attempting to define true living, 
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we may enumerate what all, doubtless, will 
agree are the main elements of it. To live, 
then, in anything like the ideal conception 
of it, is to enjoy good health, to spend a 
portion of one’s time in useful and health- 
ful labor, to have a share of leisure for 
mental improvement and the enjoyment of 
the beauty of nature and art, to have an 
education and means of travel, without 
which such enjoyment is impossible, to 
have and deserve the respect and confidence 
of one’s fellows, and, finally, to enjoy the 
companionship and sympathy of those we 
love and who love us. Health, wholesome 
and healthful employment, dignified rest, 
education, friendship and love—these are 
the main requisites of true living. They 
suggest with sufficient clearness what we 
mean by “‘living.’’ 

Since living is the end, the supreme ques- 
tion with regard to any product or form of 
human activity is, what are its ultimate 
effects upon the lives of men? If it contri- 
butes to the quantity and quality of human 
life, no matter how low and insignificant it 
may reputedly be, it is dignified, noble, 
sacred, divine. On the other hand, if it 


detracts from or is injurious to life, no 


matter how ancient and respected it is, itis 
undignified, ignoble, unworthy. In an 
evolving civilization it is to be endured, but 
not tolerated. Life is the test of all things. 
It is the test we must apply to labor. 

Life, then, should be the end of all labor. 
In modern industrial society the end, as we 
have already suggested, is often mistaken 
for the means. Spencer gives us a luminous 
passage on this subject in his ‘‘ Autobi- 
ography.’’ He says: 

But by far the most serious, as well as the most 
general, error which resultsfrom not deliberately 
asking which are means and which are ends, and 
contemplating their respective worths, we see in 
the current ideas about the relation between life 
and work. Here so profound is the confusion of 
thought which has, by a combination of causes, 
been produced, that the means is mistaken for the 
end, and the end is mistaken for the means. Nay, 
so firmly established has become the inversion of 
ideas, that that which, looked at apart from the 
distorting medium of custom, is seen to be a self- 
evident error, is, by nearly all, taken for a self- 
evident truth. In this ease their sacred and secular 
beliefs unite in misleading men. ‘‘Work while it is 
called today, for the night cometh when no man 
can work,’’ is ascriptural injunction which, in the 
most unmistakable way, implies that work is the end 
and life the means. And daily conversations show 
that the industrialism of modern life has so 
strongly associated the ideas of duty and labor, 
that a man has come to be regarded as the more 
praiseworthy the harder he toils, and if he relaxes 
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greatly in his activities, it is tacitly assumed 
that some apology or explanation is needed. 
But the whole thing is a superstition. Life is not 
for work, but work for life, and very often work, 
when it is carried to the extent of undermining 
life, or unduly absorbing life, is not praiseworthy, 
but blameworthy. If we contemplate life at large 
in its ascending forms, we see that in the lowest 
creatures the energies are wholly absorbed in self- 
sustentation and the sustentation of the race. Each 
improvement in organization, achieving some 
economy or other, makes,the maintenance of life 
easier, so that the energies evolved from a given 
quantity of food more than suffice to provide for 
individual and for progeny. Some unused energy 
is left. As we rise to the higher types of creatures, 
having more developed structures, we see that this 
surplus of energy becomes greater and greater, and 
the highest show us long intervals of cessation 
from the pursuit of food, during which there is not 
an infrequent spontaneous expenditure of unused 
energy in that pleasurable activity of the faculties 
we call play. 

Carlyle said: ‘‘All true work is sacred. 
In all true work, were it but true hand 
labor, there is something of divineness.’’ 

Toil is poetically described as ‘‘the 
glory of theearth.’’ ‘‘ It is pictures, poetry, 
literature, music, philosophy, science.’’ It 
is ‘‘the artist that makes the world lovely;”’ 
it is ‘‘the scientist that makes the world 
comfortable.’’ 

So for all men the law of work is plain. 
It gives them food, strength, knowledge, vic- 
tory, peace; 
It makes joy possible and lessens pain. 

From passion’s lawless power it wins release, 
Confirms the heart and widens reason’s reign; 

Makes men like God, whose work can never 

cease. 

Unlike Carlyle, however, the modern mil- 
lionaire and the man of leisure ignore the 
distinction between true and false, and 
harp on the dignity of labor and the no- 
bility of the toiler. The man who works 
like a horse, and who in consequence is 
compelled to live like one, is the theme of 
their eloquent panegyries, though not al- 
ways an example for their willing emula- 
tion. He is glorified in speech, exploited in 
practice, and, when incapacitated for fur- 
ther labor, is left to die in the poorhouse. 

One in 10 of New York’s dead is buried 
in the potter’s field. In London one out of 
five dies in the hospital, the workhouse, or 
the lunatic asylum. Only three per cent of 
men in this country over 65 years of age 
are self-supporting. The oldest man in the 
United States, dying recently at 130 years 
of age, had been for 50 years in the pocr- 
house. Thus is the labor of a man exalted 
as dignified and sacred, and the man him- 
self exploited end neglected. It has been 
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well said that there should be less high- 
sounding talk about the dignity of labor, 
and a more earnest and careful considera- 
tiou of the rights and conditions of labor. 

Whether labor is dignified or not de- 
pends upon its object, its effects, its result, 
and the conditions under which it is per- 
formed. Labor which results in the produc- 
tion of commodities of use and beauty, 
which is performed under healthful condi- 
tious, and which is accompanied by plea- 
sure—in other words, labor which enhances 
life—is dignified. It is divine. But the labor 
whose object is the mere exploitation of 
man, which proceeds from the desire to use 
the mental and bodily powers of others for 
self-aggrandizement (which is the basis of 
all forms of slavery), is not true labor, nor 
is success achieved by it worthy of emula- 
tion. There is nothing dignified about it. 
And manual labor, no matter what its ob- 
ject, which results in physical exhaustion 
and mental deterioration, which is so con- 
tinuous and wearing that the laborer can 
not ‘‘straighten his back and take a 
leisurely view of life.’’ Labor which stunts 
the body and stupefies the mind, which 
crooks the shoulder and slopes the brow, is 
not sacred, and no encomiums by those who 
do not have to engage in it can make it so. 
It blunts the feelings, debases character, 
narrows and shortens life. It is mere 
brutality. It is not a blessing, but a curse. 

The doctrine of the dignity of labo~, then, 
is one of those half truths which, being 


easily imposed upon men who do not think, 
are the greatest obstacles to the whole 
truth. Its employment by the shirkers to 
wheedle more labor out of the workers re- 
minds one of Tom Sawyer’s method of 
getting the fence whitewashed. The doc- 
trine of the dignity of labor, like the doc- 
trine of ‘‘ Divine right,’’ has been used to 
copserve the interests of the privileged 
classes It is a convenient doctrine with 
which to flatter the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, and to wheedle them 
into contentment with their lot. 

The only labor that is really dignified is 
labor that is required to supply the legiti- 
mate wants of man—necessary labor—that 
is performed under healthful conditions and 
within reasonable hours Such labor is 
sacred and divine, for it is actively directed 
toward the promotion of human life; it is 
social service. Man has no higher preroga- 
tive than the direction of his bodily and 
mental powers toward the production of 
things of use and beauty. Thisis the exer- 
cise of creative power, and in nothing is 
man more Godlike. But the labor that is 
performed under conditions or hours that 
degrade and destroy life, that is too stren- 
uous or unnecessary to supply the un- 
reasonable needs of men, is an evil. How 
to get rid of it isa problem of present and 
pressing importance. It is one phase of the 
social problem. It is the problem with 
which organized labor is successfully grap- 


pling. 





LABOR. 


Labor must assert its glory 

In the home and church and state, 
And diffuse its brilliant story, 

Ever toiling, good and great. 


Labor can command the nation 
If through wisdom it proceeds, 

And control in every station, 
Doing only righteous deeds. 


Labor hands that hold the ballot 
Can the legislators make, 

Or destroy with thinking mallet 
Every politician fake. 


Labor must unite forever 
Against the tyrants of the state, 


Rollin 


like a rushing river 


Guided by the hand of Fate! 


JOHN A. JOYCE. 
Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


MEN OF LABOR, Interest is constantly increasing, not only among the 
BE UP AND working people, but all the people, regarding the 
DOING. campaign which resulted from the presentation of 
Labor’s Bill of Grievances to those responsible for federal legislation, and 
particularly for failure of legislation essential to the interests of the work- 
ing people of our country. From trade unionists and friends of our move- 
ment allover the country come words of interest, cheer, and encouragement. 
Each has a story to tell of success or disappointment in the past, of 
resentment to the powers that be, and a determination to stand by friends, 
punish enemies, and secure the election of men from the ranks of labor. 
Many inquiries are made as to the latest action of members of Congress 
relative to the legislative demands of labor, and also as to the policy to be 
pursued in their respective congressional districts. Others again have 
already mapped out their own plan of campaign, conforming generally to 
the policy declared by the American Federation of Labor. 

In regard to the status of legislation there is little change to record. 
All labor’s bills are ‘‘ hanging fire’’. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House has, by a majority vote, decided 
not to report to this session of Congress the bill to define and limit the 
issuance of injunctions in labor disputes. This committee, consisting 
exclusively of lawyers, has appointed a sub-committee to investigate the 
meaning of ‘‘ property rights,’’ with particular reference to its application 
to property rights in the laborer. 

The House Committee on Labor, by a vote of four (Democrats) to two 
(Republicans), voted to report the Eight Hour Bill. The bill has not yet 
been reported. 

The bill giving each state the right to regulate the labor of its own 
convicts has made no progress, and so with nearly every bill in which labor 
particularly and the people generally are interested. 

Considerable fuss and flurry is created by a railroad rate bill with the 
view of throwing dust in the eyes of the people. Of course, all are in a way 
interested in stopping the favoritism and discrimination of the railroad cor- 
poration, as between large and small shippers, but the keen observer natu- 
rally asks: ‘‘ Why all this fuss? Where, after all, are the real interests of 
the people protected and advanced ?” 

When the bill passed the Senate, that body adopted one amendment 
abolishing the issuance of railroad passes by the companies, but upon close 
examination we discovered that this amendment contained a provision that 
could, and no doubt would, be construed to allow the free transportation, 
or transportation at reduced rates, of strike breakers to any given point. 
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In that form the bill then went to a conference composed of three senators 
and three members of the House. We then sent to each conferee a letter, 


of which the following is a copy: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., A/ay 37, 7906. 
Hon. SHELBY M. CULLoM, 
U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DeaR Sir: H. R. 12987, commonly known as the Railroad Rate Bill, now having the 
consideration of the conferees on the part of the House and Senate, contains a matter to 


which your attention is invited. 
On pages 4 and 5 are to be found the senate amendment relative to passes, free or re- 


duced transportation. On page 5, lines 4 and 5 and part of 6, contains the following: 
‘‘Nor prevent such carrier from giving free or reduced transportation to laborers 
transported to any place for the purpose of supplying any demand for labor at such 


place.’’ 
It is presumed that this quoted amendment may have a laudable purpose for its basis, 


that of transporting laborers either free or at reduced rates to a point to supply labor, 
for which there may be a legitimate demand, but it is quite clear that unless this amend- 
ment is qualified in proper form, that if the bill be enacted as it is, it could and would 
be _—— brought into play, when any controversy may exist between employer 
and employes, tothe serious detriment of the interests of the working people in any 
laudable effort in which they may be engaged to protect their rights and interests; in- 
deed the effect of this Senate amendment, without qualification, would be an invitation to 


do that very thing. 
In order to obviate the evident injustice this may do to the working people of our 
country I prepared an amendment which I sincerely hope you may induce the confer- 


ence to accept. It is as follows: 
On page 5, line 6, after the word ‘‘place’’ strike out (.) and substitute (;) and then 


add the following: 

Provided further that such demand for labor does not arise from any dispute be- 
tween laborers and employers, or as a result of any strike or lockout. 

Trusting that the suggestion which I make will commend itself of justice, and 
that you will give it your support to the end that it may be incorporated in the bill, I am, 


Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 

At this writing the bill is still in conference and there has been no 
progress toward the enactment of labor’s bills. 

Now as to the present campaign. We are strongly corivinced that, 
among the wage-earners of our country, there are as honest, capable, faith- 
ful, and truly patriotic men as can be found in any other walk of life; that 
among them can be found men who would make far better representatives 
in all legislative halls than those who are the present incumbents—or rather 
those who now encumber these positions. 

Look around labor men and friends. Look around, you who do not 
sympathize with the aims and hopes of labor; see the men who now occupy 
conspicuous positions in the legislative halls of cur country and states. 
They are great and brilliant men, ’tistrue. But in what does their greatness 
and brilliancy show itself most? In manipulating the affairs of our people 
to best serve the interest of corporate and predatory wealth. 

Where in any legislative measure or statesmenlike policy are the real 
rights and interests of the masses of the people protected or promoted ? 

The infusion of a large or a considerable number of men from the 
factories, shops, mills, mines, and farms into Congress and the state legis- 
latures would give those bodies a healthier, a manlier, and a better tone. 
Their sterling honesty, their sturdy common sense founded upon their ex- 
perience and the real needs of the people, would help to bring to the legis- 
lative affairs of our country, of our time, and for all time, a new impetus 
to reai progress and a higher civilization. 
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As wage-earners it is our bounden duty to consider the affairs of our 
country from the view-point that would best serve our interests. As the 
wage-earners, the wealth producers, occupying the lowest stratum in society, 
any action which we may take that will improve our condition will have its 
beneficent influence upon all our people. Hence it is a truism which can 
not be successfully assailed that material improvement in the condition of 
the toiling masses makes for the entire human uplift. Nor is it necessary to 
offer any excuse or explanation for viewing the economic and political con- 
ditions from the standpoint of the toilers. Regardless of the position men 
occupy in our economic life when undertaking to advance their interests 
and their political activities, they are guided from their conception of their 
own interests. The fact that the wage-earners constitute so vast a number 
of our people and of our country, makes us entirely within the right when 
we declare that that which will most contribute toward the benefit of the 
working people of America is following the highest maxim of civilized 
government and society in the contest for the greatest good to the great- 
est number. 

Our-fellow workers and our friends are intent upon securing the right- 
ful claims which they so justly make upon modern society. As the wealth 
producers they are entitled, and they insist upon obtaining, a larger and 
better share of their wealth production. 

Labor insists upon securing a workday of not more than eight 
hours. This demand is neither local nor national. It is the universal 
demand of the workers of all civilized countries. 

The toilers of our country demand the right to be treated as equals be- 
fore the law, and protest against the distortion of law and the violation of 
constitutional guarantees which make any action of theirs unlawful, which 
every other member of society may do without let or hindrance. For this 
purpose, and for this purpose alone, does labor demand the enactment of a 
law which shall make it impossible, by the abuse of the beneficent writ of 
injunction to invade the toilers’ right to protect their interests and to work 
for a higher and a better life. 

There is not a demand which labor has made for economic or legisla- 
tive reform that is not founded upon the highest conceptions of human right 
and justice, and which the whole history of industry has not demon- 
strated to be economically, politically, socially, and morally sound. 

There is not a demand which labor has made that would not make for 
the betterment of every member of society. 

Labor can not and will not recede from the position it has taken. It 
has not taken a step in advance that it will retrace except to make its im- 
press more firm. Even though impeded in its progress for a time, no power 
on earth can for any considerable period prevent its progress, advancement, 
and achievement. 

Labor has presented its legislative demands to those who are respon- 
sible for legislation, and for the failure of legislation, and has declared that 
unless these demands were heeded, would appeal to the conscience and the 
sympathy of our fellow-workers and our fellow-citizens. The toiling masses 


———— 
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of our country, the enlightened public sentiment of our people, are respond- 
ing, and will aid us in this, our just cause. 

Those members of Congress who have turned a deaf ear to the respect- 
ful and urgent requests for relief, will find that there is more earnestness 
and determination in labor’s cause in their home towns than they have any 
conception of, and this they will realize in a more effective manner when 
the results in the congressional elections are known. 

The wage-earners should by all means defeat those who have been hos- 
tile or indifferent to the demands of labor. Their best efforts should be 
concentrated in that direction. 

Wherever possible, labor should elect its own men; see to it that they 
are nominated and elected. Wisdom forbids the nomination of any one in 
opposition in a district where a man has shown himself to be a true friend 
of labor and in accord with its aims and purposes, and thereby allow a well- 
known opponent to ‘‘ slip in.’’ 

Do not accept the mere pretended offers of friendship as a sufficient 
guarantee to command labor’s confidence and support. Only those should 
be counted friends who, by their course, have shown that their friendship 
is not merely mouthed, but is real and genuine. 

Let us, all along the line, administer a stinging rebuke and defeat to all 
men or all parties who are indifferent, negligent, or hostile to labor’s cause. 

Maintain our unions absolute and be faithful to them, and in this, our 
present contest, exert every energy that the poltroon politicians may learn 
for all time that their day of pernicious political hostility has come to an end. 

A stinging rebuke is sure to bring forth beneficial results, not only to 
workers, but also to the entire country. 





INJUNCTION How necessary it is for organized labor to watch legisla- 
EXTENDED. tion to prevent, by all proper means, the enactment of 
WHERE NEXT? tyrannical and unjust statutes, and finally to make it 
plain to candidates and politicians that they can not injure and wrong labor 
with impunity, is illustrated by a series of episodes reported in the Illinois 
press. Tyranny has its logic, as well as liberty, and ‘‘it is the first step 
that is difficult.’’ 

Probably one of the worst decisions ever rendered in any American 
state was that given a few weeks ago by a Chicago judge in an injunction 
case. Under that decision it is a crime to call a sympathetic strike in 
Illinois. 

This is a new development in the injunction business. It establishes a 
new principle, a new invasion of labor’s cights. It is an extraordinary 
decision. How could the judge render it ? 

The answer is suggestive. 

Some years ago, when organized labor was less vigilant and less de- 
termined than it is now, the Illinois legislature enacted a reactionary statute 
prohibiting boycotting in any form and making it a criminal offense. 

The injunction lawyers thereupon began to ask the courts to put spe- 
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cific prohibitions against boycotting in the restraining orders against 
strikers, and the courts were too obliging to refuse. 

In one case an appeal was taken from such an order, and the appellate 
court was inclined to strike out or modify the prohibition of boycotting, so 
as to leave the workmen enjoined to carry on a peaceable, orderly boycott. 
But the statute was in the way. It was not a question of principle, or of 
reasonable application of common law doctrines, but of following the stat- 
utes of the state. So the court permitted the anti-boycott clause to stand. 

That was bad enough, but worse was tocome. A difficulty arose later 
between building contractors and a ‘‘ fake’’ union of stone cutters on the 
one hand, and the old, regular, genuine stone cutters’ union of Chicago on 
the other. The latter union struck and demanded the adoption of the 
union shop principle. The building trades of the city sympathized with it, 
as did all building trades unions, and, in some instances, sympathetic strikes 
were called by the Chicago Building Trades Council. 

It never occurred to any officer of the federated body, or of any local 
represented in it, that there was anything illegal in the calling of a sympa- 
thetic strike in support of the stone cutters’ union. But an expert injunc- 
tion lawyer applied to a judge of the circuit court for an order to prohibit 
all further action along the line in question on the part of the council and 
the unions not directly interested in the stone cutters’ controversy. He 
denied the application with the laconic remark that he did not see how 
he could prevent men from striking for any reason sufficient in their own 
eyes. 

This was good sense. Strikes are lawful in Illinois, as elsewhere, and if 
it is lawful to strike sympathetically, it can not be unlawful to ca// a sym- 
pathetic strike. 

However, the persistent lawyer took his application to another judge 
of another court, and here he was successful. The second judge, always 
regarded as a progressive and clear-headed man, found himself constrained 
to grant the injunction. 

His reasoning was as follows: It is true that men may strike for any 
reason or without any reason. It is true that men may advise or request 
other men to do anything which the latter may do of their own motion. 
But the boycott law is an express limitation of the right to call strikes 
of a certain kind. What is a purely sympathetic strike but a boycott, asks 
labor’s opponents? Men may be boycotted as well as goods. To say to an 
employer that unless he will do a certain thing as desired by A, B, andC;E, 
F, and G will be called out on strike, though they have no personal grievance 
and no direct, material, economic interest in the difficulty with A, B, and C, 
is to threaten him with a boycott. Now, the statute prohibits men from 
organizing or ordering or calling a boycott, and hence it is the duty of 
the Illinois courts, under the precedents and the statute, to enjoin the calling 
of strikes that are essentially and really boycotts. 

And so it is now impossible in Illinois to ca// a sympathetic strike, 
although it is possible and lawful to strike out of sympathy without an 
order from a union or council representing several unions. 
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The situation is absurd on its face, but the boycott statute is respon- 
sible for the anomaly. 

Many men in a position to know, insist that the judge intended to be 
fair and logical. In other respects he modified the injunction in accordance 
with reason and equity. He refused to enjoin ‘‘ peaceable persuasion’’ and 
peaceable picketing. He pointed out that the boycott act left him without 
discretion as regards the application for an injunction against a strike that 
was not distinguishable from a boycott. 

One point escaped him, it would seem. 

If the boycott statute prohibits the calling of certain strikes it should 
be declared unconstitutional. 

Can the legislature prohibit men from advising others to do what they 
have a right todo? It is unfortunate that this objection was not raised. It 
is not too late to raise it now, on appeal. 

Meanwhile, we repeat, the lesson of this situation is plain. Legislation 
must be watched more vigilantly, and our lawmakers must be taught proper 
respect for the rights, claims, and reasonable wishes of organized labor— 
organized labor which advocates, champions, protects, and promotes the 
rights and interests of all labor. 





Defeat labor’s enemies. 





A union man’s pride is his clear card. 





Demand union labelled products always. 





A workman to be a man must be a union man. 





Stand firmly by your union and the great cause of labor. 





The eight hour work-day must be universal. Aim for that goal. 





In helping our brother toilers to success we advance our own interests. 





Elect trade unionists to the positions of honor and trust. They are 
capable; they are faithful. 





LABOR’S WATCHWORD. 


We will stand by our friends and administer a stinging 
rebuke to men or parties who are either indifferent, negligent, 
or hostile, and, wherever opportunity affords, secure the 
election of intelligent, honest, earnest trade unionists, with 
clear, unblemished, paid-up union cards in their possession. 





THe Late Georce E. McNett. 


George E. McNeill has passed away. The mes- 
sage conveying these words brought the intelli- 
gence that a great man has been taken from a 
world of men and women who loved him and 
revered him for himself, for his magnificent char- 
acter, his noble personality. We have known him 
intimately and well for more than 35 years. In all 
those years there has not been a time when George 
E. McNeill allowed his deep devotion and great 
abilities and gifts to lag in the earnest, intense, 
helpful interest he so clearly manifested in the 
great work for the human uplift. 

As a factory boy and in his young manhood, he 
suffered much from the evils of the then industrial 
conditions. Little was then known and felt of the 


From the eastland, where Atlantic 
Hurls her waters ’gainst the granite 
Of her stubborn-guarded shore; 

To the westland. where the sun sets 
On an empire proud in beauty; 

To the southland, where the gulf stream 
Laves the sea shore and the lowlands, 
Labor’s forces, grand and mighty, 
Marching forward, armed in justice, 
Sound the war cry, ‘‘ higher wages.”’ 
‘Greater comforts, shorter hours !’’ 
This the cry of labor forces 

In the union of their powers, 

From the ship yard and the factory, 
Strike together for eight hours ! 














GEORGE E. McNEILL. 


beneficent and protecting influences of the trade 
union movement. 

He, early in life, became associated with the 
trade union movement and all efforts for the 
rights of the masses. A deep student, a keen de- 
bater, wielding a trenchant pen, and gifted with 
masterful eloquent speech. His whole heart and 
being throbbed with love of his fellows. He had the 
soul of the real poet, and wrote prose and poetry 
with inspiration. 

At the Birmingham, Ala., convention of the 
A. F. of L., in 1891, catching the spirit of the 
occasion when the declaration was made for a 
new crusade for the attainment of the eight 
hour workday, he wrote and read with elec- 
trical effect the following lines which were or- 
dered to be, and were, made part of the official 
proceedings: 


It is impossible for us to adequately express the 
loss which the labor movement and we personally 
feel. We may sum up in a word our estimate of 
him in the following dispatch we sent to the widow 
of the great man. 

‘*In the death of George E. McNeill the cause 
of labor has lost one of its sincerest friends and 
its most gifted advocate. In all history no m+n 
ever lived who loved his fellow-men more than did 
your noble-minded, kind-hearted, eloquently- 
gifted husband. I am so much grieved by the loss 
I have personally sustained in the death of your 
husband, my great friend, that I can but ask you 
to accept my deep feeling of sympathy for you in 
this hour of great bereavement.”’ 

And thus passed away a great soul, one upon 
whom nature had placed her seal of noble, ideal 
manhood. 
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WoOMAN’S UNION LABEL LEAGUE. 


By FRANCES A. WILLIAMSON. 


whenever a reform becomes necessary for the 

common good, it germinates in the mind and 

conscience of the few, who have the moral 
courage to proclaim it; and just in proportion to 
its merit, it will appeal to the sentiment of that 
class most vitally concerned. Then it becomes 
their duty to labor unceasingly to make the reform 
not only popular but effective. 

With this object in view, many trades have 
adopted a label to protect their work from compe- 
tition with that class of laborers who have a low 
estimate of a living wage; from competition with 
prison labor; from the evils of the sweat shop 
system, and from the horrors of child labor. 
While the mission of the union label is manifest to 
all fair-minded citizens, yet it is to be regretted 
that it is not universally patronized. 

Labor leaders, thinking men and women, ob- 
serving this negligence, studied the situation and 
made this suggestion: ‘‘Turn on the current of 
the purchasing power; to win we must enlist the 
buyers.”’ 

But who have the largest per cent of this power 
in hand? Those who buy the children’s clothes, 
the family groceries, and other supplies. Who 
else, then, but the wives, daughters, and sisters of 
labor union men should lead in establishing this 
reform. If they lead in downright earnest, other 
women, philanthropically disposed, will follow 
their example. But how can this be done is the 
question. 

Through organized effort is the most definite 
answer. Nothing can withstand the power of fra- 
ternal co-operation towards a common object. By 
joining or co-operating with the Woman’s Union 
Label League women will learn what the current 
of purchasing power means to their hushands, 
their children, and themselves. Furthermore,when 
different classes of women learn to think, to rea- 
son, to work together, then their ability, their de- 
votion, their enthusiasm will become enlisted in 
the settlement of the burning economic questions 
of the times. 

This is one of many phases in our industrial sys- 
tem where men and women are equally concerned, 
and by unison of purpose, by concert of action, 
held together by fraternal obligation, they, can 
win, 

Thus the Woman's Union Label League is the 
child of necessity, plec.ged from its birth to assist 


I SEEMS in the order of industria! affairs that 


the cause of right and justice. Asking for union- 
made goods is certainly a dignified and effective 
way for any class of women, who are the friends 
of the labor movement, of reproving ‘‘man’s in- 
humanity to man.” There is no need to sermonize 
in any unusual way, but simply to ask for and 
purchase none other than goods bearing the 
workers’ guarantee that the right to sanitary con- 
dition and living wages were respected in the 
making. Ask to be served by a union clerk; ask 
that the goods be delivered by union teamsters. 
All these requests should be made in such a way 
as will impress those with whom we deal that labor 
unionists and friends of labor only ask for justice, 
simply the justice that inheres in American citi- 
zenship. 

Women are so closely allied to and so much a 
part of our industrial system that they can ill af- 
ford to consider individual economy or individual 
convenience when spending the money earned by 
labor union men. They should first, last, and all 
the time consider the well-being of the labor 
unions, and be their ally, not their opponent, in 
any organized effort that stands for better condi- 
tions. By joining hands with the unions, and 
keeping them joined, they will learn why changes 
and adjustments are, now and then, necessary in 
every craft or pursuit. 

Then they will feel a corporate interest in the 
labor movement as a whole; they will become con- 
scious of their own power as women and their in- 
fluence as members of an organization. 

It istrue, many things conspire to prevent women 
from taking an active part in the Woman’s Label 
League, Some women are prevented by domestic 
duties, ill health, or absolute want of time. But 
granting that these excuses may prevent them from 
attending the regular meetings, it need not prevent 
them from joining the league. The willingness to 
join hands and be counted, so to speak, will help 
the cause. Surely the kinfolk of union men, or 
every woman friendly to labor, can afford to do 
this if she will. 

In conclusion, we must not make the Woman's 
Union Label League a mere fad, that will be in 
vogue for a time, then lapse into ancient history, 
to be quoted as a lost cause. It is a work of love, 
for humavity’s sake, and the satisfaction of lend- 
ing a helping hand to the labor unions, struggling 
so bravely to establish better conditions, should 
inspire us with a determination to win. 





PASSING OF THE OLD GUARD. 


(To the memory of GEorGE E. MCNEILL.] 


Men of the factory, shop, and mine, 
Of fertile field and railway line, 
Halt, for the moment, at your task, 
Meed of grace and benison ask 

For the Old Guard gone. 


From him came the quick’ning thought 
Which as leaven for you wrought, 
In your dull and inert souls; 
Heads uncovered, while dirge tolls 
For the Old Guard gone. 


Men are so many, heroes few; 
Here sleeps one who dared for you 
To speak the foreword of his age. 
Write a line on memory’s page 
For the Old Guard gone. 


Men will come and men must go 
From the unknown, to and fro; 
As we march the puzzling way 
Honor, love, and reverence pay 
To the Old Guard gone. 
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FRANK K. FOSTER. 





TALKS ON LABOR. 


ADDRESSES BY PRESIDENT GOMPERS AT ERIE, PA, 


PROVIDENCE, 


R. L, AND POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


[Many requests are received at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor from men in the ranks of labor 


intensely interesied in the study of the labour movement and the economic problem with which it deals. 
also come frequently from professors, students, and others engaged in the study of the economic problem. 
requests for information are coupled withan inquiry as tothe attitude of the American Federation of Labor. 


These inquiries 
Most of these 
It is with 


the object of furnishing this information in the most concrete and public form that the following addresses and talks on 


labor are published. } 


dren at the Majestic Theater, which greeted 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the A. 

F. of L., was a splendid tribute to the 
great work which that eminent leader is doing 
for the toiling millions of these United States. Mr. 
Gompers came to Erie to attend the conference 
between the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation and the International Seamen’s Union, 
and to act as mediator and moderator thereto, 
and was invited to address the people of Erie. 

On the platform sat many of Erie’s most promi- 
nent citizens, and some of them, preceding Mr. 
Gompers, dilated most eloquently on the great 
question of labor organization, and showed that 
they were heart and soul with the workingmen. 

The address in part was as follows: 

‘‘T want toassure you, my friends, that it affords 
me more than ordinary pleasure to speak in Erie 
after so many years. May I say, though, that I am 
not ashamed of having had to remain away so 
long. I have no reason to feel ashamed. This is a 
big country and when one wants to do his duty to 
his fellowmen the country over, he has a big job 
on his hands. I remember that it was 18 years 
ago that I first came to your city and spoke to the 
workingmen, their wives and friends, as well as 
to men in business and professional life. It was on 
the occasion of a Labor Day celebration that I 
availed myself of the opportunity of being among 
you I feel glad to be here tonight and meet with 
many of the gentlemen who welcomed me at that 
time. 

Much has been accomplished since I was here 
before, but there is something yet for us to do. 
Let us hope that life remains, not for life alone, 
but that we may be of service toothers. The yreat- 
est hope and satisfaction that life gives is to he of 
service to our fellowmen. Some of the gentlemen 
who have addressed you have made my task 
lighter. I merely wish to correct the idea of the 
labor movement as it remains in some minis. 
Gentlemen, stand up for your rights. Modern in- 
dustry is in your hands. 

The individual is not a drop in the bucket, but 
a mere atom. What opportunity has the indi- 
vidual workman? He is not essential to the suc- 
cess of the present industries. He may eliminate 
himself or be eliminated. His place can be filled 
verysoon. There is such a superabundance willing 
to work. It is not true that the organization of 
labor deprives the workman of his individuality. 


T: packed house of men, women, and chil- 


In truth, the moment he enters he is benefited. 
The lesson of organization has been taught for 
ages, but it has only been recently that we learned 
the lesson. Our very government isaunion. This 
country, with all its 45 states, and all its 80,000,000 
souls, is a union, and each individual surrenders 
to that union some of his rights in order to pro- 
tect others. Where do we not find organization? 
The board of trade is an organization. The cham- 
ber of commerce and the master builders are or- 
ganized. I saw master with quotations at either end. 
I dont acknowledge any human being as a master, 
and I have been accustomed to look down upon 
no man, and up to none, except to his intellectu- 
ality. Itis essential for the banker to organize, 
and it is essential for the broker to organize; then 
why is it not essential for the laboring man to or- 
ganize? 

The labor movement has for its purpose the up- 
building of its children, and it goes down to the 
very lowest and lifts them up. It is to bring com- 
fort to the homes of the workers. The great Fed- 
eration of Labor necessitates struggle. 

From the beginning of time the uplifting of the 
masses has been a great rough struggle. When the 
crusaders took up the sword to teach the bar- 
barians the word of Christ, it was a great rough 
strugyle, and all the way downthrough the history 
we find no one who criticised those who struggled, 
but those who died for justice and humanity left 
their names and deeds to be looked upon with 
reverence and pride ages to come. The labor move- 
ment is a long hard struggle. Let us hope and fight 
for the best we can get. 

Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, and 
eight hours for play. Some people think that the 
labor movement's object is to strike. We don’t 
want to strike. It is an interruption and a burden 
to our progress. We know, however, that those 
who are better prepsred to strike, are those who 
are called upon less frequently. We must all hope 
for the time when the nations will war no longer. 
You will find that the workingmen who are the 
best organized and the best prepared for a strike 
are the ones which have the longest peace. 

We hope for arbitration. We appeal to every 
man who believes in the labor movement to aid us, 
that we may have the power to meet those who 
would crush the very lives out of us. 

We don’t want to strike, and we don’t want to 
fight; but there are worse things than a strike—a 
degraded, debased, demoralized manhood. There 
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are few people who want to open up the country to 
all continental Europe. I am against the Japanese 
coming to this country. Their mode of living and 
ours are incompatible, and we could not live and 
prosper with them. It has been demonstrated that 
the Japanese are as injurious to this country as the 
Chinese. 

The American workmen propose to send to 
Congress men with union cards in their pockets to 
represent them. We hope to hear from Erie both 
in Congress and in the legislature. 

Labor organization is not a trust. A trust is a 
thing established to squeeze out the many and 
confine but a few to reap the benefit. A union 
invites you all to join. No country on the face of 
the globe can be considered great, progressive, or 
aggressive that is based on greed and misery. 

For more than a century this country has stood 
out as the beacon light of political and religious 
freedom for all the world. Let us relieve the 
burdens of our fellow workmen everywhere. The 
object of the labor movement in this country shall 
be to make the home more beautiful, and we hope 
that each in his own sphere will do his duty. 
Make today brighter than yesterday, and 
tomorrow brighter than today, and each day 
brighter than the one which has gone before.’’— 
Erie Daily 7imes. 


AT PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


‘‘The little father of the labor movement,’’ Pres 
ident Samuel Gompers of the A. F. of L., delivered 
an address in Labor Temple for the first time to a 
Providence audience. 

Mr. Gompers, during the course of his remarks, 
could not let slip the opportunity of setting down 
to Rhode Island's already exploited galaxy of 
failures one more, this one having had more or 
less advertising through the diligence of that 
person whom President Roosevelt has called ‘‘the 
man with the muck rake.’’ Mr. Gompers’ remark 
tickled the labor men present, because Mr. Gom- 
pers has the knack of saying a thing in a humor 
ous way. In speaking of Rhode Island toward the 
close of his address he said she had the distinction 
of being represented by more standard oil than 
any other state in the country. And then he 
wanted to know if there were no others to send to 
Congress besides those who had misrepresented 
the laboring man. 

‘* It does seem to me,’’ he said, ‘‘ that there are 
men in Rhode Island in whom the dollar mark 
does not color every thought, but who have the 
cause of the workingman at heart. Send trade 
unionists to your legislature and to Congress with 
clean-cut union cards in their pockets and then 
you will be represented.’’ 

Mr. Gompers introductory remarks were ex- 
planatory of the labor movement, the benefits of 
organization and the answering of certain criti- 
cisms of the labor bodies. He ended with an 
eloquent appeal for the co-operation of all working- 
men and the furtherance of the brotherhood of 


man. In part he spoke as follows: 

‘I believe that this movement of ours is one 
that is the most far-reaching in the whole world. 
A man may be a Protestant, a Jew, or a Moham- 
medan; he may pray at any altar or at no altar. 
He is welcome in the trade unionist movement. A 
man may be a Republican or a Democrat or a 
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member of any political party and so long as he is 
a laboring man he is welcome in our movement. 
All that it asks of a man is that he be true to his 
fellows and live to be of some assistance to his 
brother laborer and not live for himself alone. Our 
movement works for the highest and goes down to 
the lowest, the submerged, to try to lift them up 
to assert their rights and learn their duties. 

To say we only try to benefit ourselves is to 
beg the question. The non-union employer tells 
you there is no need of unions, because he already 
pays union wages. But is not this statement from 
the employer a tribute to the method of unionism 
and an acquiescence that union methods are the 
right ones for the laboring man? 

Every effort, every strike made by the unions 
to secure an increase in wages helps to pull up the 
non-union man. It is not a question whether the 
union man desires this; it is one of the results. To 
say we shall not work with them is not to say we 
have any apathy toward them. It is to say that | 
those who desire benefits coming from any con- 
tracts that may exist with the employer should 
share the responsibility for getting them. The man 
who refuses to take any interest in this is only 
keeping down the workingman the longer. He is 
the ball and chain about the union man's ankle. 

A fair-minded employer has nothing to fear from 
a well-equipped and well-defined union. The 
union will protect this fair-minded employer from 
those who are not so fair minded. For if this pro- 
tection did not exist the man who worships nothin 
but the almighty dollar would force the fair-minde 
man out of business or else compel him to be as 
mean and avaricious as the dollar worshipper. The 
union wants to make the mean man good in spite 
of himself. 

Unionism is charged with trying to create a uni- 
form scale of wages regardless of competency. This 
is not true. The unions are seeking to create only 
the minimum scale of wages, to establish a life-line 
for the wage worker. The first consideration must 
always be a living wage for those who produce the 
things that are necessities. We want a minimum 
wage, the lowest possible wage that can be paid. 
We have no objection to the employer paying all 
the wages he pleases above that minimum, but we 
shall get that. 

Iam in hearty accord with the local minister 
whom I read of recently regarding his criticism of 
existing conditions in Rhode Island. But I do not 
believe in his plan for a cure of these conditions. 
We all want to go to church, but a man must be 
given time enough to goto church. I do not be- 
lieve these conditions, not only in this state, but 
in every state, are the plan of Almighty God. We 
want some of the good things of this world, of the 
here and the now. And so we will be better pre- 
pared toenjoy the hereafter. You can’t get people 
y - to church who have to work 12 or more hours 
a day. 

It is always the overworked man who seeks the 
saloon to get his spirits at five cents a glass, rather 
than the man who works reasonable hours at rea- 
sonable wages. The eight hour man has more 
temperance than the nine hour worker, and the 
nine than the ten, and so on you will find it. If 
our ministers would give more of their time to 
following their Master and helping the labor 
unions, which are doing more than any other 
body in the country in the cause of temperance, 
and work with them to abolish child labor and 
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other evils, it would be better for themselves and 
better for everybody else. 

Our movement does not intend to destroy. A 
commonwealth always prospers where the people 
enjoy decent hours and wages rather than where 
poverty and misery exist.’’—Providence 7ribune 
and Telegram. 


AT COLUMBUS INSTITUTE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Columbus Institute held an audience of unusual 
interest when the members of local labor organi- 
zations represented by the Trade and Labor 
Council, assembled to hear Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
President of the A. F. of L. A large number of 
ladies, wives, daughters, and sweethearts of the 
members attended and joined in the enthusiastic 
welcome to the man of national fame whose 
position just now is of interest to Congress and to 
all other forces of the republic. The delegates to the 
Trade and Labor Council occupied seats on the 
platform, and many of the members of the various 
unions sat together in the body of the hall. About 
one hundred or more of Vassar students attended 
and listened with marked attention. 

Samuel Gompers, representing 2,000,000 work- 
ingmen, was introduced amid a storm of applause. 
He said in part: 

‘‘T take it that to fight for the right is the nearest 
to the obtaining of right. I shall not endeavor to 
misrepresent the position of our opponents, for 
that would be an insult to your intelligence. Fol- 
low me to any industrial plant and you will know 
that industry has become so concentrated that the 
ownership and directorship are in the hands of the 
few. We see the increase of machinery, steam, and 
electricity. We see trades specialized so that a 
worker makes one infinitesimal part of a whole 
product. 

What opportunity in any plant of which you 
know does an individual have to redress any 
wrong. To say that every individual should stand 
on his own feet to redress wrongs is like saying 
that men should take the stage coach iustead of 
the fast express to make a trip. They tell us that 
we surrender our individuality when we enter the 
labor organization. 

They do not see how we lose our individual 
standing when we enter the modern industrial 
plant. It is only by organizing that we can hope 
to even geta hearing. Our municipal governments, 
our national government, are examples of the fact 
that for the best interests of all it is only by union, 
and surrendering some of our individual rights to 
do as we please, that government itself can be sus- 
tained. 

The purpose of labor organizations is not to de- 
stroy, but to build up. Not one of the forces for 
good in our country can say that it has not been 
aided to success by this much abused labor move- 
ment. 

It is only educated ignorance that scoffs at the 
labor union. The labor movement does not stand 
for an absolute uniformity of wage scale, not for 
wages as good for the incompetent as for the com- 
petent. The labor movement does not demand a 
uniform wage; it stands for a minimum wage, be- 
low which it shall not be decent to make any 
human being labor for less than shall be needed 
to sustain life decently in our civilization. 

We want a living wage. We have no objection 
to any employer giving more than the maximum 
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scale if he feels it just to do so. We only fix a life 
line for labor and that, I say, is a minimum scale. 
Every country hasits minimum scale. In Germany 
that means, perhaps, bread and beer; in China rice, 
and an occasional rodent, but in the United States 
it means three square meals a day. That is the 
minimum scale below which we shall not go. 

Our opponents say that we are opposed to a re- 
striction of output, and that we encourage men 
not to do a square day’s work, The chief element 
of this statement is that it is not true. 

In old days workmen used to advocate certain 
limits of output in order to prolong the working 
season. The American working people are the 
hardest worked and produce more to the man than 
any other, and, therefore, when our opponents say 
that we want to restrict output they talk in bad 
grace. We do say bring on all the new machinery, 
all the new tools possible to get, and we shall use 
them, but also say that there shall be no monopoly 
of the fruits and advantages of the genius of the 
bygone ages, and we demand our full share of the 
increased output of our toil. They call us a trust. 
The trust is so formed that you can’t break into it 
with an ax. With the labor organization it finds 
none too lowly for its ranks, and we welcome to 
our order men of every trade, of every race and 
clime. Trade unions strive for more of the prod- 
ucts of their labor—more, more, more—and when 
they have achieved that they will seek more. And 
then, when that is done, we shall ask still more, 
more, more. 

The labor movement was born of hunger—hunger 
for bread in the beginning. It is still a hunger, but 
now it is for the better things of life, better educa- 
tion, better ideals, higher possibilities, and-a 
higher place in the scale of civilization.”’ 

President Gompers outlined the work of organ- 
ized labor for children in the labor fields. ‘‘ I had 
a dream night before last,’’ he said, ‘‘and a man 
ahead of me said to Peter that his name was John 
Jones, of Kalamazoo, a large employer of labor. 
Peter said, ‘You failed in justice to labor; you em- 
ployed children?’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘but Peter, I gave 
money to charity and churches.’ Jones entered the 
elevator and asked Peter, ‘When does this elevator 
go up?’ ‘This elevator,’ said Peter, ‘does not go up.’ 
Then I woke up.’’ This is an age of organization. 
Those whoown millions find it profitable to or- 
ganize. Then how much more necessary is it for us 
to organize? 

They say we are engaged in a rough struggle 
for human rights. So is the labor movement—a 
great, rough struggle. The labor movement is the 
best expression of the poorest of men under unfav- 
orable conditions, and, therefore, is the most con- 
servative force for the uplifting of the masses. We 
are told that we are strikers. There are scores of 
agreements to one strike. Peace is no news. It is 
the ordinary thing. It is not sensational. The 
strike is news, and its announcement under scare 
headlines sometimes arrests progress. 

We want arbitration, but it must he between 
two hons or two lambs. In arbitration between the 
lion and the lamb, the lamb doesn’t stand a ghost 
of a chance. The lion usually wakes up on the 
outside of the lamb. There is a movement on the 
earth not only for a square deal, but for a new deal. 
We have notified Congress that the voice of labor 
must be heeded. We shall answer indifference to 
our honest demands by electing to Congress men 
with trade union cards, paid up, in their pockets "— 
Poughkeepsie Mews Press. 





HEARING ON CHILD LABOR LAW. 


{Extract from statement by Samuel Gompers at hearing a, Labor Committee of the House on labor legislation, 
May 3, ! 


now passed the House and is now in the 
hands of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, was received by that committee, as 
passed by the House, in such a form that it is 
ractically incomprehensible, and contradictory 
in the very terms. I had the pleasure of appearing 
before the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor when the committee had that bill 
under consideration, and the Senators in at- 
endance expressed themselves as entirely favor- 
able to the bill. They wanted to have the bill 
properly formulated to mean something, and 
to enforceable, to eliminate the objection- 
able or contradictory and meaningless terms. I 
take it therefore that the Senate is in a mood to 
pass that bill, and I trust that if it is passed in any- 
thing like a tangible form, having some meaning, 
it may receive the support of the members of the 
House constituting the Committee on Labor, and 
thus secure the enactment of such a bill. 

Mr. GOEBEL: Is there a copy of that bill here? 

Mr. GomPERs: I do not know that it is here as 
passed by the House, but my attention was called 
to it by the contradictory terms in the bill which 
were referred to by Senator Clapp in the commit- 
tee, and there was no escaping the conclusion that 
the bill certainly needs amendment and change. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let me interrupt you here to 
say, if it has any bearing, the Child Labor Bill 
has never been before this committee, and on its 
return from the Senate it will not come before this 
committee. That bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. The District of 
Columbia Committee considered it and reported 
it, and under their management it was passed. It 
being a District matter, Mr. Canron referred it to 
the District committee. 

Mr. GoEBEL: I never saw it, and that is the rea- 
son I asked if it was here. 

Mr. STANLEY: It is the bill 17,562 that Mr. Gom- 
pers refers to. 

Mr. GoMPERS: While attending the Senate com- 
mittee, suddenly the discussion arose in regard to 
the Child Labor Bill, or rather the investigation 
into the extent of the labor of women and chil- 
dren, and I gleaned that there was some objection 
to that bill, for the reason that it did not stipulate 
the salaries and the parties to receive them; that it 
was too indefinite, and there would be objection 
on that score. 

The CHAIRMAN: Not to interrupt you, let us get 
clear our position. The Child Labor Bill was re- 
ferred by the Speaker to the District Committee, 
and that committee retained jurisdiction of it 
until its passage through the House, and it went 
to the Senate. About that bill we know nothing in 
our records here. 

As to the bill that did go through the House, 
this is the history. The President in his message 
recommended an investigation by the national 
government, intended to be sociological, of the 
child labor question and the woman labor question. 
Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts, introduced a reso- 
lution reading as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
be, and he is hereby, requested to investigate and report 


on the condition of child labor under I4 years wher- 
ever employed and to furnish to the House of Kepre- 


T: Child Labor Law, which, although it has 


sentatives a complete statement as to the various state 
laws regulating child labor and the effectiveness of their 
enforcement. 

Taking all the papers together, this committee 
substituted a billfor a national investigation of the 
child labor question, but that has no relation to 
the Child Labor Bill for the District of Columbia, 
which has d and is now in the Senate. The 
bill which passed this committee for the investiga- 
tion of the woman and child labor questions is 
stillon the calendar of the House, and has been 
made a special order. 

Mr. GOMPERs: It was because of the previous 
statement by you, Mr. Chairman, in regard to this 
matter, that I passed this entirely over, and then 
came to the suggestion of this bill which passed 
this committee and is reported to the House. 

Mr. GOEBEL: For the investigation? 

Mr. GoMPERsS: The investigation. I will say that 
the same bill is in effect before the Senate, and I 
heard such criticism made of it, and the reason 
that I mention it is that if it may occur tothe com- 
mittee that the criticism is justified, it may be 
changed in order not to encounter that opposition, 
either when the House bill goes to the Senate 
when it passes, or when the Senate bill may come 
to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us determine if that criti- 
cism is fair. We think it is not. This bill, H. R. 
17,562, reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 


sembled, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed— 


There is nobody to receive a salary there. That 
is the Secretary of Commerce and Labor— 
to investigate and report on the industrial, social, moral, 
educational, and pbysical conditions of women and 
child workers in the United States, wherever employed, 
with special reference to their age, hours of labor, term 
of employment, health, illiteracy, sanitary and other 
conditions surrounding their occupation, and the means 
a for the protection of their health, person, and 
morals. 

Sec. 2. That, to enable the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to make this investigation, he is hereby author- 
ized to expend the sum of $300,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, for per diem in lieu of subsistence of 
special agents and employes while my on duty 
away from their homes and outside of the District of 
Columbia, at a rate not to exceed $3 per day and for 
their transportation and for the employment of experts 
and temporary assistants and for the purchase of ma- 
terials necessary for said report; and for the purposes of 
this act theSecretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby 
directed to utilize, in so far as they may be adequate, the 
— of the Bureau of Labor and of the Bureau of the 

nsus. 


Now, that is an investigation to be made by the 
Secretary of Commerce through the bureaus of 
labor and of the census. He is allowed $300,000 for 
the per diems of the experts, and it is not possible 
that there is anything in the criticism that the bill 
is indefinite in not designating the persons to re- 
ceive the money, because, as a matter of fact, I 
sup it is an open secret that the bill was drawn 
in the department as containing every. word that 
they seal carry on the investigation in the most 
definite and thorough way. 

Mr. GoMPERS: I am not making the criticism. 
I am simply calling attention to the fact that 
criticism was made, so that you may know what 
you may have to meet in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month, 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more than 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage workers. b 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, 


They participate in the ——. of = peagie 4 
o the thousand an 


one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various sections of the 


country an 


the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 

Wm. J. Murray.—Trade conditions improving. 
There is a good demand for men in our craft. 
Have formed new union in Scranton, Pa., and ex- 
pect to organize a local in Toronto, Can. Our 
membership is steadily increasing. 


Blacksmiths. 

George J. Werner.—We have improved our 
working conditions in every way. Wages have 
been increased through organization. Trade condi- 
tions good. New locals have been formed in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Salem, Mass.; Murphysboro, IIL, 
and Hammond, Ind. After a two weeks’ strike ina 
printing press company at Chicago our men se- 
cured union agreement with 10 per cent increase 
in wages. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

J. J. McNamara.—Employment fair in our trade. 
The erectors’ association has recently undertaken 
to enforce the ‘‘open shop”’ in the erection of 
iron and steel and it may be necessary for our 
association to call a general strike on this associa- 
tion to oppose the ‘‘open shop”’ policy, but we 
hope to settle the question without extreme 
measures. We had nine deaths recently and ex- 
pended $900 in death benefits. Have chartered new 
locals in Hamilton, Ont., and Vancouver, B. C. 
We have had a large number of men on strike 
since last August to secure recognition of the union 
and trade agreement. This situation continues 
practically unchanged, but we are firm in the 
stand we have taken and believe that in contend- 
ing for these principles we are fighting the battle 
of all trade unions as well as our own. 


Carriage Workers. 

Chas A Baustian.—This spring we won strike in 
Boston and Memphis. The strike in Boston was for 
Saturday half-holiday during six months of the 
year and in Memphis for the nine hour day. About 
six hundred and twenty-five men were affected by 
these strikes. New union was formed in Nashville, 
Tenn., recently. Employment is fairly steady and 
trade conditions are improving. 


Cement Workers. 

Henry Uliner.—Trade conditions are improving, 
Great assistance has been derived from A. F. of L. 
organizers in assisting in organizing our trade. 
Our locals in St. Louis secured an advance of 
wages. Prospects were very bright in San Fran- 
cisco, but the recent disaster and fire gave all 
trades a set back. In time there will be a brisk de- 
mand for building trades. We had 123 members of 
our San Francisco local registered on May 1 for 
unemployed benefit. Unions have recently been 
organized in Baltimore, Md. (2); Muskegon, Mich.; 
Washington, D. C. (2); Chicago (4). 


Elevator Constructors. 

Henry Snow.—New agreements have been en- 
tered into with employers by our locals in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Pittsburg and increases 
in wages aggregating five per cent have been se- 
cured. By this it will be seen that we are improving 
conditions in our trade. 


Fur Workers. 
A. V. McCormack.—At this time we are con- 


templating a campaign for increasing the patron- 
age of our union label as well as the extension of 
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our organization generally. Trade conditions fully 
as good as iast year. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm Figolah.—Employment fair in our trade, 
Several of our unions are endeavoring to secure 
Saturday half holiday during summer months, and 
the chances are good for success. In Chicago the 
employers have tried to force the open shop, and 
our union has been on strike against such an in- 
justice. Our membership is steadily increasing. 


Glove Workers. 

A. H. Cosselman.—in geueral, trade conditions 
are good. We formed new unions recently in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and San Francisco, but owing 
to the disaster in the last-mentioned city the mem- 
bers are now scattered. Our unions keep up their 
membership and maintain about the same wage 
standard as last year. 


Lathers. 

Ralph V. Brandt.—Trade conditions fair and 
still improving. We have formed new unions in 
Brooklyn, New York City, Philadelphia, Hanni- 
bal, Mo.; Chicago Heights, Ill.; Waterbury, Conn., 
and Waltham, Mass. 


Lithographers. 

James J. McCafferty.—Our men fairly well em- 
ployed. Trade conditions about normal. We are 
contemplating a demand for 48 hours a week. At 
present we are working 53 hours a week. Our 
locals have expended $5,500 in death benefits. We 
have had a strike on at Toronto, Can., for recogni- 
tion of the union. An injunction was issued re- 
straining our general officers and members from 
persuading the imported non-unionists not to 
work. The issuance of the injunction strengthened 
our numbers in their determination to exercise 
their legal rights. 


Paving Cutters. 

William Dodge.— Better working conditions 
have been obtained at Red Granite, Wis. Our men 
are striking for fortnightly pay day and recogni- 
tion of union. At Hurricane Island, Me., after 
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being on strike seven days, agreement was signed, 
with an advance in wages, improved conditions, 
and a straight union job. In other sections, such 
as Stonington, the agreement was signed without 
strike, gaining better conditions and eight hour 
day without reduction in wages. 


Shoe Workers. 

C. L. Baine.—This is our dull season, and trade 
is consequently rather slack. A lockout of 11 
weeks’ duration was won by our local at New Or- 
leans recently. This was a signal victory for the 
union as an attempt had been made to secure its 
complete disruption. Have formed new local in 
Hamilton, Ont. Our death benefits recently 
amounted to $1,250, and expenditure for sick and 
disabled to $7,018 01. 


Slate Workers. 

Thos. H. Palmer.—Trade conditions about nor- 
mal and improving. In Bangor, Pa., we secured 
the nine hour day with a 10 per cent increase in 
wages and recognition of union. We are trying to 
thoroughly organize the state of Maine. 


Tile Layers. 

Jas. P. Reynolds.—We have obtained reduced 
hours and 25 per cent increase in wages in Boston. 
At this writing we have strike on hand in Buffalo, 
N. Y., against the open shop, and we will continue 
the fight to a finish. Chicago locals secured ad- 
vance of 25 per cent in wages without strike. Our 
membership is increasing. 


Watch Case Engravers. 

George Weidman.—We are contemplating a 
general building up of our trade organization 
throughout this country aud Canada. Trade con- 
ditions fair and show some improvement. 


Woodsmen. 

Ernest G. Pape.—Our locals have not yet agreed 
upon a uniform wage scale, but we hope to accom- 
plish this before long. We have established hospi- 
tal for our sick members and during the month 
have sold 409 tickets. Trade conditions improving. 
Have formed new union at Blaine, Wash. Em- 
ployment fairly steady. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA, 

Birmingham.—H. N. Randall: 

Everybody busy. Printers’ demand for eight 
hour day was conceded without strike. Wages of 
workers are 25 per cent higher since organizing. 
Conditions improving among organized crafts. 
The Alabama Labor League has questioned candi- 
dates for office and endorsed all favorable candi- 
dates. A city ordinance was recently passed insti- 
tuting the eight hour day for city policemen. 

Selma.—J. H. Bean: 

Owing to their.own efforts conditions are steadily 
growing more favorable for organized trades. 
There seems to be some scarcity of material in the 
building trades line, thus making those indus- 
tries rather uncertain of employment. We have no 
strikes or troubles to report. Wages about the 
same as last year. The workers are becoming more 


interested in the endeavor to improve conditions. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. 
Painters have organized. Painters and boiler- 
makers’ helpers are organizing. 


Woodlawn.—J. E. Smith: 

Employment is steady and there is a good de- 
mand for workers in all trades. All organized 
crafts have the eight hour day, while the unor- 
ganized work 10 hours a day. 


ARIZONA. 


Tucson.—S. L.. Rodgers: 

Wages remain about the same here; no recent 
changes to report. Organized crafts are holding 
their own. A number of crafts yet remain to be 
organized, but we are doing good work in that 
direction. Trouble between the machinists and 
Sonthern Pacific Railway Company has been 
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amicably settled. At present we have no labor 
troubles whatever. 


ARKANSAS. 

Hot Springs.—P. I. Hensley: 

Carpenters have obtained increase from 31% to 
40 centsan hour. All good mechanics are members 
of trade unions. Structurai iron workers are organ- 
izing with good results. State federation was in- 
strumental in the passing of a number of effective 
labor laws. Hodcarriers, laborers, and musicians 
have organized. Clerks are thinking of organizing. 

Little Rock.—l,. H. Burnham: 

All are steadily employed. Carpenters have se- 
cured increased wages and receive 37% cents an 
hour. Condition of all organized crafts is much 
improved through unionism, although in many 
instances the unorganized workers share the ad- 
vantages gained through organization. Bakers and 
carpenters of Argenta are organizing. We are en- 
deavoring to organize a women’s labor league. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Bakersfield.—H. W. McMullen: 

Organized labor showed increased activity dur- 
ing the past month and conditions are satisfactory. 
Work is steady. Musicians have organized since 
last report. The union labels are well patronized. 


Los Angeles.—L. D. Biddle: 

All union men are steadily employed. Printers 
are gaining their strike for eight hour day. Fruit 
and vegetable venders have organized. Shoe- 
makers and machinists’ helpers are forming 
unions. After the earthquake and fire in San 
Francisco our headquarters were turned into a 
camp and we cared for about five hundred refugees. 
We sent money, food, clothing, and tools to our 
stricken brothers in the city. Our free labor 
bureau is a great help to organized labor, when the 
unorganized are at the mercy of employment 
sharks. We are starting to build a seven-story 
labor temple. 

Vallejo.—D. H. Leavitt: 

Organized labor is gaining in strength. Owing to 
the emergency appropriation by Congress employ- 
ment in this city continues steady. An active 
committee for the union labels is doing good 
work. The May issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST containing the Bill of Grievances 
and much other valuable matter was read with 
special interest by our members. 


COLORADO. 

Colorado Springs.—R. C. Wright: 

Industrial conditions here are good. All union 
men working short hours at fair wages and 
prospects excellent for a good season. Wages are 
advancing. There are very few unorganized trades 
in this city. Carpenters will ask for increase to 
$4 aday on August first. Have prospects of two 
new unions organizing. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—Jotn Keyes: 

Organized labor steadily progressing. Wages 
range from 10 to 25 per cent higher for union men 
than the non-unionists. The unorganized workers 
suffer from uncertainty of employment. Work is 
plentiful for union men. Surrounding towns are 
advertising for union men. Carpenters obtained 25 
cents per day increase without strike. The trade 
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unionists here are very enthusiastic over the new 

litical action of the A. F. of L. A women’s 
abel league has been organized and is doing good 
work. 


FLORIDA. 


St. Augustine:—John H. Pomar: 

Employment is steady and conditions good for 
organized crafts. All trade unions have secured 
satisfactory agreements, and far superior condi- 
tions to the unorganized. Union men have the 
eight hour day, while non-unionists work 10 and 
11 hours. Have two new unions under way. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 

Tarpon Springs.—Victor Castaing: 

Employment steady. Organized crafts in fine 
shape. Wages are good. Organized trades com- 
prise the higher class mechanics, while the unor 
ganized are the less skilled workers. 


GEORGIA. 


Macon.—N. D. May: 

There is a good demand for union men and em- 
ployment is steady. Hours have been reduced and 
wages increased in several organized trades. Three 
unions of painters and decorators have been organ- 
ized recently in this vicinity. 


IDAHO. 


Boise.—J. E. Roberts: 

All unions are adding new members. Carpen- 
ters’ union adopted the eight hour day without 
strike. Unorganized workers share the benefits of 
better pay and shorter hours, because of the efforts 
of the union men, but they do not receive the act- 
ual union scale of wages. The new building 
trades’ alliance is recognized by employers in all 
its branches. Cooks, waiters, butchers, quarry- 
men, shirt-waist and laundry workers are organ- 
izing. 

ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—O. V. Lowe: 

Employment is plentiful and steady. Painters 
have raised their wages to 40 cents an hour. Most 
trades are well organized. Union labels are well 
patronized. 

Belleville.—W. A. Eskridge: 

Conditions are improving in this vicinity. Em- 
ployment is steady. Wages have been advanced 
in many instances by the organized, but the un- 
organized workers work long hours for lower 
wages. Good work is done for the union labels. 
No strikes or lockouts. 

Benton.—W. A Durham: 

Organized labor in first-class condition. Em- 
ployment is steady. Unorganized workers have 
hard conditions, as they are not in position to do 
anything but accept what the employers choose to 
give them. The union labels are well patronized. 

Bloomington—W. S. Caven: 

All building trades in good shape and present 
a strong contrast to the unorganized crafts. Work 
is steady and union men well employed. Wages 
about the same as last report. 

Champaign.—Walter E. Price: 

All building trades obtained increased wages in 
the spring. Work is steady and all are well em- 
ployed. Have two new unions under way. 








WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Danville.—G. A. Hessler: 

Carpenters have secured eight hour day at 35 
cents an hour. Bookbinders are on strike for 
recognition of union. Pressmen are organizing. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 


Evanston.—G. E. Strom: 

All are steadily employed. Organized labor in 
25 per cent better condition than the unorganized. 
Brick workers secured increase in wages of 10 per 
cent without strike. Unorganized workers receive 
$1.75 to $2 a day of nine to ten hours, while the 
union men get an average of $2 40 for the eight 
hour day. Building trades are taking active interest 
in helping destitute members in San Francisco, 


Galesburg.—E. A. Tate: 

Carpenters, bricklayers, teamsters, building la- 
borers, plumbers, painters, electricians, printers, 

ressmen, and tailors are well organized and unions 
in good shape. Carpenters secured increase of 2'4 
cents an hour, bricklayers five cents. All above- 
mentioned trades have the eight hour day. In 
every way is the condition of organized crafts far 
a headof the unorganized. Printers gained the 
eight hour day in all shops but one, and we have 
good reason to think that will come in line shortly. 
Car workers are strengthening their organization. 
Garment workers are organizing. 

Granite City.—Jas. O'Rourke: 

Carpenters secured increase of five cents an hour 
without strike. Unorganized workers of this sec- 
tion are in r shape, being employed only about 
one-third of the time and having difficulty in col- 
lecting their wages from the employers they work 
for. We have a city law which requires the eight 
hour day and 5 cents an hour minimum wage 
scale for city laborers. Cement workers have 
organized. 

Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

Organized workers are making steady progress 
in securing better conditions. All trades are not so 
well omen as we could wish, but expect to get 
more of them in line before long. Brickmakers are 
organizing. Machine operators and helpers have 
organized. Employment is quite steady, especially 
in the iron and coal industries. We are making a 
special effort to organize street railway employes, 
as they are in need of it. No labor troubles of any 
sort at this writing. 

Pinckneyville.—Hosea A. Taylor: 

Organized workers holding their own and doing 
very well. Federal labor union secured eight hours 
at $1.60 a day for its members. Teamsters secured 
uew scale in the spring, giving them increased 
wages. Clerks are organizing. 

Pontiac.—Joseph Murphy: 

Organized labor in splendid condition. There 
are very few unorganized workers, and the fact 
that they are not so well paid as the organized 
crafts should bea lesson tothem. Work is plentiful 
and all union men are steadily employed. Have 
no strikes to report. Miners again signed the scale 
of 1903. Printers secured eight hour day without 
strike. Cigarmakers are making a strong fight 
against the non-union made cigars. All other 
unions are helping them in this fight against un- 
fair goods. 

Quincy.—Aug. C. Lange: 

Organized labor is, generally speaking, in good 
condition, and this is especially true of the build- 
ing trades. Employment is plentiful and steady in 
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most trades, and there is lack of men in some. 
Several unions have secured increased wages, and 
others the eight hour day, without trouble. We 
are working to get several new unions under way. 
The once strong employes’ organization seems to 
be losing interest. It is now recognized that we 
are here to stay. 

Rockford.—}. H. Hammond: 

Industrial conditions in general are improving 
in this section as the result of trade organization. 
Wages are advancing in most trades. Carpenters 
have been locked out on account of their iomend 
for the eight hour day. Work is steady. Broom- 
makers are organizing. 

Tamaroa.—W. H. Johnston: 

Carpenters are all at work. Painters also busy. 
Coal miners have been idle, but many obtained 
employment in other lines. Carpenters secured in- 
crease of 20 cents, making their scale $2.70 for 
nine hour day. Organized labor has the advantage 
over the unorganized workers in every way. Clerks 
are organizing. Mills and bakeries here are using 
the union label. 


INDIANA. 


La Porte.—Charles F. Kelling: 

Union men enjoy good conditions and steady 
employment. Have no recent changes in wages or 
conditions to report. Painters are organizing. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith and O. P. Smith: 

Organized labor shows healthy signs of substan- 
tial growth. Several unions have recently secured 
improved conditions in the way of shorter 
hours and advanced wages, while the un- 
organized workers are drilling along in the same 
old rut of long hours and low wages. The outlook 
for organized labor is much brighter now than for 
some time. Three leading building contractors 
who have been fighting organized Tuber for the 
past two years, have recently signed a trade agree- 
ment with bricklayers and building laborers’ 
unions. Building laborers’ union secured advanced 

es amounting to 25 cents a day without strike, 
and strict union conditions on all jobs. Employ- 
ment is generally steady in all union shops, but 
the same can not be said of the non-union. Broom- 
makers, laundry workers, and milliners are organ- 
izing. Painters and a federal union are also under 
way. Women’s label league is actively working for 
the union labels. 

Tipton.—R. I. Wisner: 

Employment plentiful for all trades, and condi- 
tions are satisfactory. Wages have been settled for 
the year. No strikes to report. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Madill.—W. H. Dickerson: 

Organized trades have secured all their demands 
this season without much difficulty. Unorganized 
labor in deplorable condition. Union men are 
working eight hour day at increased wages. Black- 
smiths at Ardmore are forming union. Work is 
steady, and prospects good for the future. No la- 
bor troubles of any kind. 


South McAlester.—D. S. O’ Leary: 

Times are rather dull in this section, but organ- 
ized labor seems to be holding its own pretty well. 
No changes to reportin regard tothe miners’ lock- 
out. Everything remains quiet and orderly. Good 
work is being done for union labels. 
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IOWA. 

Clarinda.—A. G. Heer: 

Employment plentiful and steady in most 
trades. Unskilled labor is scarce. Miners are still 
on strike. Organized labor in splendid shape. 
Union men receiving from $2.50 to $3 a day, while 
the unorganized get from $1.25 to $1.75. Carpen- 
ters, teamsters, and painters’ unions are under way. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

All organized trades working full time, building 
trades especially well employed. Brewery workers 
reduced their hours from ten to nine a day and in- 
creased wages from $1 to $1.50 a week over what 
they were formerly getting. Livery drivers gained 
$1 a week increase. We are doing all in our power 
to get the unorganized workers in line rod posed 
have them share the advantages of organization. 
All teamsters employed by the city must be union 
men. Bridge and structural iron workers are or- 
ganizing. 

Ottumwa.—John Ott: 

Employment steady in all lines with the excep- 
tion of coopering trade, which is rather dull. 
Teamsters secured increase of 50 centsa week 
without strike. Organized trades secure good con- 
ditions. The unorganized work longer hours for 
less pay. Child labor bill was passed by the state 
legislature. 


KANSAS. 

Arkansas City.—W. H. Johnson: 

Organized labor in the lead in this city. Many 
inprovements have been secured as regards hours 
and wages Teamsters of Winfield have organized, 
and butchers of this city are forming a union. 
Good work is done for the union labels. No 
strikes or lockouts. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville.—Charles Peetz: 

Emplovmentsteady. Painters secured eight hour 
day and increased their wages 10 per cent. Sani- 
tary wagon drivers obtained 25 cents a day increase 
in wages. All unions are doing good work and re- 
port increased membership. All local unions are 
affiliated with the Louisville federation of labor. 
Teamsters have formed union. Porters and marble 
workers are organizing. 


MAINE. 


Portland.—John C. Clarke: 

All unions report increased membership, espec- 
ially painters and carpenters. Employment steady 
and prospects excellent for continuance of good 
season. Carpenters secured eight hour day and in- 
crease of 25 cents. Plumbers also gained eight 
hour day. In both instances this takes effect De- 
cember first, and agreements were gained without 
strike. Bakers are on strike against the open shop. 
Master bakers granted an increase of $1 in wages 
but refused to sign agreement. Bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers have organized. Cement work- 
ers are forming unions. 


Skowhegan.—Chas. L. Bagley: 

Carpenters adopted the eight hour day on May 
first, this year. Have formed one new union and 
another is under way. Condition of organized labor 
is very good, but the same can not be said of the 
a aaa Good work is done for the union 
abels. 
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Vinalhaven.—Winslow Roberts: 

Conditions are good in this section and employ- 
ment is steady. All trades well employed. Have 
organized one union during the month and have 
another under way. No strikes or lockouts to 


report. 
MARYLAND. 

Cumberland.—Oswald Weber: 

Building trades are in healthy condition. Other 
industries holding their own. Printers’ strike is 
now confined to one small shop employing two men, 
all other concerns having settled favorably. Am 
trying to organize the butchers who are working 
an average of 16 hours a day. Horseshoers, team 
sters, and railroad expressmen are organizing. Our 
daily labor paper here is making a successful 
campaign for the patronage of the union labels. 


MASSACHUSET TS. 

Fall River.—Matthew J. Maloney: 

All local unions are increasing their membership 
and building up their treasuries. Bricklayers 
secured advance from $3.60 to $4 a day without 
strike. Carpenters are asking fora minimum wage 
of $3 a day. Textile workers have asked for a 
conference with manufacturers in regard to wages. 
Stationary firemen organized recently. Garment 
workers are forming union. Employment is steady. 

Marlboro.—Philip Byrne: 

Have been workingin Lewistown, Me. The con- 
dition of organized labor is much better than 
that of the unorganized. Building trades have 
eight hour day, cotton mill and shoe factory em- 
ployes 10 hours. Employment steady in all trades 
with the exception of shoemaking. Practically all 
the building trades are organized. Factory help is 
not so well organized. Constant agitation is in- 
creasing the demand for the union labels. 

Milford —August Thoms: 

Organized crafts, such as cigarmakers, stone- 
cutters, quarry workers, derrickmen, bartenders, 
blacksmiths, barbers, and tool sharpeners receive 
good wages. There is a good demand for the 
labels of cigarmakers and shoe workers. City 
laborers recently secured $2a day and eight hours. 
Expect to organize city laborers shortly. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Industrial conditions are fairly good and employ- 
ment steudy. Wages have advanced in many 
instances. City ordinance requires the eight hour 
day for laborers employed by contractors for the 
city General agitation is carried on for the union 
labels. No labor troubles. 

Southbridge.—Jas. J. Cooney: 

In general wages have increased 25 per cent, and 
nine hour day has been secured without strike. 
Employment is plentiful and prospects excellent 
for a good summer. Conditions are surely improv- 
ing in this section. Carpenters scale remains the 
same as last year. Painters secured increase of 25 
cents a day without strike Metal polishers 
obtained 25 cents a dav increase without strike. 
Blacksmiths, retail clerks, machinists, truckmen, 
plumbers, and textile workers are organizing. 
Cutlery forgers have formed union recently. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian —W.L Baughman: 

Employment steady and all union men employed. 
Conditions as to wages and hours are about the 
same as last year. No strikes or lockouts. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOIKG 


Petoskey.—F. J. Stevens: 

Organized labor is steadily employed and at 
increased wages over last year. Unorganized 
workers are not even sure of steady employment. 
Improvements have been secured along all lines 
without strike. Federal labor union is under way. 
Splendid work is done for the union labels. 

South Haven.—W. E. Symonds: 

Plenty of employment this season. Bricklayers 
and masons have organized since last report and 
established the nine hour day. Carpenters gained 
the nine hours at $3 a day, where they formerly 
worked 10 hours for same wages. Unorganized 
trades work the 10 hour day at wages ranging from 
$2 to $2.50 a day. There still remains much to be 
done in the way of organizing various trades. 


MISSOURI. 


Independence.—C. L,. Munro: 

So far we have only organized the carpenters, 
who are increasing their membership. As a com- 
parison between their wages and those accepted 
by the non-union men it can be said that the 
union carpenters get 35 and 40cents an hour while 
the non-union men in various trades work for 30 
cents an hour. We are trying to organize a federal 
union. Employment steady in most trades. We 
expect to interest other trades in the work of 
organization. 

Jefferson City.—Jos. W. Kuehn: 

Amalgamated sheet metal workers and hodcar- 
riers organized during month. Stationary firemen, 
teamsters, laundry workers, and custom tailors are 
about to form unions. About seventy-five per cent 
of the workers here are organized and enjoy fair 
conditions as a result. Employment is steady. 
Hours average from eight to nine a day for organ- 
ized crafts. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

All indications point to a prosperous year for 
organized trades in this city. All of them in good 
shape and steadily employed. Iron molders went 
on strike for nine hour day and have, up to date 
of writing, secured the same in six shops out of 
13. Expect the others to come in line before long. 
Trunk and bag workers obtained nine hour work- 
day in seven shops out of eight and will win that. 
Brewers, beer wagon drivers and bottlers, also 
stationary firemen and stationary engineers in 
breweries obtained increased wages and agreements 
signed up for two years. Stonecutters advanced 
their wages six and one-fourth cents an hour. 
Bakery wagon drivers secured the signing of a 
union agreement. Hard-wood finishers and marble 
workers haveorganized. Upholsterers and mattress- 
makers are forming unions. 

Poplar Bluff.—So\. Everhart: 

All labor is fully employed. Organized labor in 
this city in good shape. Hodcarriers secured 2% 
cents an hour increase without strike. Organized 
labor, on account of its superior numbersand skill, 
has much the advantage of the unorganized. 

St. Louis.—F. J. Clarke: 

Have been working in this city in the interest of 
the boot and shoe industry, and find the business 
fairly active for this time of the year. The shops 
here are union shops. Some improvements have 
been secured as regards wages and conditions. 
Have a special committee working for the union 
labels. We have got the work started in old Mas- 
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sachusetts for a non-partisan campaign to keep at 
home those senators and representatives who de- 
feated the overtime bill for women and children. 
Organized labor does not propose to stand idly by 
oat permit such work to go on. 


MONTANA. 


Kalispell.—H. C. Durst: 

Organized labor satisfactory as to wages and 
hours. In some instances the unorganized share the 
benefits secured by organized workers without 
contributing toward the cost of securing the same. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Keene.—D. U. Finn: 

Industrial conditions in this city are good and 
employment steady. Unorganized workers in very 
poor shape. Barbers, federal union, and laundry 
workers are organizing. We keep up a steady agi- 
tation for the union labels. Nostrikes or lockouts. 
Wages and hours about the same as last year. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth.—Johu Keyes: 

Union mechanics work less hours and receive 
better wages than the unorganized. It is very dif- 
ficult to get the foreigners here to organize, as 
they are unused to the customs of this country. 
Painters, carpenters, and ship joiners have secured 
increased wages. Several new unions are under 
way. Have acommitttee working for the union 
labels. Employment is steady in all lines. The 
state legislature at its last session gave every labor 
bill a black eye. 

Hoboken.—Cornelius Ford: 

Organized labor in splendid condition. Building 
trades are active, and all other lines enjoy steady 
employment and good conditions. Unorganized 
workers in poor shape, although some share the 
better wages gained by organized effort. Painters’ 
strike for increase of 32 centsa day lasted a few 
days. They compromised on $3.50 a day until 
September 1, when the scale of $3.60 will become 
operative. Plumbers have made rapid strides in 
organization and are expecting to advance wages 
50 cents a day. There are yet a number of unorgan- 
ized crafts, but we hope to get several unions in 
line before long. Teamsters have introduced an 
ordinance in Jersey City preventing the employ- 
ment of boys under 18 years of age as teamsters. 
Laborers and butcher workmen of Jersey City 
have organized. Coach drivers and another union 
are under way. Able assistance in this work is 
given by Associate Organizer Dominick Jennings. 

Vineland.—E. E. Howe: 

Industrial conditions in this city fairly good 
and employment is steady in all trades. We have 
a big committee working for the celebration of 
Labor Day, which is to be held at Millville. 
Scarcely anything else is discussed just now. Am 
trying to organize a building laborers’ union. The 
union labels are discussed at union meetings. 
There are no labor troubles this season. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany.—P. J. O’Brien: : 

Organized labor is holding its own, getting good 
wagesand reducing the hours. Bakers are the only 
organization having any trouble at this writing. 
They have been locked out for about a year, but 
intend to stand firm until they win. All other or- 
ganizations are prospering. Employment is steady, 
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especially in the building trades. Hodcarriers re- 
ceived slight increase in wages without strike. 
Painters struck for advance in wages and won in 
a week, Eight hour law and the employers liabil- 
ity and prevailing rate of wages law were passed 
by the last legislature. Pavers have organized. 
Have been successful in having hodcarriers 
affiliate with national body. 


Ballston Spa.—Geo. W. Miller: 

Organized labor in splendid condition, especially 
in the skilled industries. There is a good demand 
for men, and work was never more plentiful. The 
hours here are nine and eight a day for organized 
trades. Organized labor is now recognized not 
only as composed of a superior class of men, but 
also as a political power. Carpenters, painters, 
papermakers, and stationary firemen are increas- 
ing their membership. Two wood-working shops 
have applied for the union label recently. 


Geneva—A. B. Leonard: 

Labor conditions steadily improving. There is 
a greater demand for union men than ever. Em- 
ployment is steady in all trades. Painters, aftera 
three weeks’ strike,secured satisfactory settlement. 
Team drivers, hodcarriers, and carpenters have 
secured some advantages this year. Brewery work- 
ers have organized. Laundry workers and ladies’ 
garment workers are forming unions. Committee 
from central labor union working for the union 
labels. 

Ithaca,—E. A. Whiting: 

Organized labor has every reason to be proud of 
its record in this city. Improvements in wages, 
hours, and conditions secured by organized labor 


are in a large degree beneficial to the unorganized, 
but the latter do not share in the efforts to secure 
the same. Employment is steady. Very few men 


idle in any trade. Painters are active and secured 
increased wages after a short strike. A clumsy 
imitation of the tobacco workers’ blue label is 
in circulation on a very poor grade of tobacco, 
proving the fact that all good things are imitated. 
One needs hardly to look a second time to note the 
deception. 

Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Employment steady and all trades well employed. 
Conditions here fairly satisfactory. work is 
done for the union labels. Carpenters secured eight 
hour day without strike. Polishers in local com- 
pany have adopted hine hour day since May first. 
Our unions do. good work but the attendance at 
meetings is not so large as might be expected. 


Newburgh.—Jobn Rothery: 

Organized workers are securing good conditions, 
especially in regard to wages and hours. Most of 
the improvements gained here have been through 
strike. Wage-workers are interested in the politi- 
cal move of the A. F.of L. We believe that the 
more such views are spread broadcast the greater 
will be the response of the wage-earners. Stationary 
firemen and shipwrights are getting ready to or- 
ganize. We are promoting the union labels. 


New York.—Frank McArdle: 

Have traveled through the state considerably, 
and wherever I have visited I find that the organ- 
ized workers secure superior conditions to those of 
the unorganized. A great deal of the organizing 
remains yet to be done, and my work in several 
towns in that line has been very successful. There 
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were strikes in nearly every town visited and the 
outlook always in favor of the different unions. 
The eight hour law was passed by the legislature. 
Have organized two new unions and have three 
more under way. The union label campaign mak- 
ing good progress. The union men all seem to be 
in favor of striking at the ballot-box, and the 
A. F. of L. political program is popular. 


Ogdensburg.—John J. Delaney: 

All unions in healthy condition. Organized labor 
is preferred by employers in nearly all cases. 
Hours and wages are about the same as last year. 
There are very few non-union men in this city. 
Machinists are organizing. 


Peekskill—Herman Kaste: 

Employment is steady. Organized labor in good 
shape, enjoying good wages and conditions, which 
were secured by their own efforts. Every indus- 
try seems to be active at this time. The union 
labels are always demanded. Horseshoers and 
stonemasons will probably organize in the near 
future. 

Platisburg.—]. C. Malampy: 

All workers steadily employed and prospects 
bright for a good season. The union men have the 
advantage of better wages and shorter hours, se 
cured by associated effort. Carpenters, painters, 
and plumbers secured increased wages this season 
and nine hour day. A union label committee is 
doing good work. 


Saratoga Springs.—James F. Wilson: 

Employment steady. Organized workers se- 
cure improved conditions. Painters and molders 
obtained increased wages, with $3 a day as the 
minimum wage, and the nine hour day. Barbers, 
teamsters, and laborers have affiliated with the 
trades assembly. Splendid work is done for the 
union labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Organized workers are steadily increasing their 
numbers and conditions are showing great im- 

rovement as result of organization. Employment 
is steady, but there seems to bescarcity of building 
material. Increased wayes were secured — this 
spring by several trades without strike. A federal 
union was recently formed at Hendersonville, N. C. 
Shoe workers and musicians are forming unions. 

Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Labor conditions fair and employment steady 
for union men. Unorganized workers in poor shape. 
Am trying to get barbers to organize. All union 
men patronize the union labels. No strikes or 
lockouts. 

Salisbury.—L. W. Hess: 

Organized labor steadily gaining ground. Em- 
ployment steady and in some lines can not get 
enough men to supply demand. Improvements in 
wages and conditions have been secured in many 
cases without trouble. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Ray.—H. J. Finney: 

There is a rush for labor in building new towns 
in this vicinity. Two new federal unions are 
organizing. The union labels are advertised when- 
ever possible. Industrial conditions steadily im- 
proving. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


OHIO. 

Akron.—J. P. MacDonagh: 

Organized labor is awakening to the realization 
of its strength and we believe that concerted action 
in the political field on trade union lines is neces- 
sary. Employment is steady in all organized trades 
except the printers. Most trades have secured 
some improvement in wages and the nine hour day 
is general. About one-half of the printers have 
gained the eight hour day. The others are still 
contending for the shorter workday, and those 
still out receive from $7 to $10 a week strike benefit 
from the union. Last state legislature passed a few 
minor measures favorable to organized labor but 
ignored many of the important ones. There is an 
increasing demand for the union labels. Federal 
union, boilermakers, and laundry workers are 
organizing. 

Canton.—E. E. Smith: 

Organized labor in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. Unorganized workers also have 
steady employment but at much lower wages than 
the union men. Painters and street railway em- 
ployes have gained increased wages without 
strike. Team drivers and laborers are thinking of 
organizing. 

Cleveland.—-Michael Goldsmith: 

Work is plentiful and steady, especially in build- 
ing trades. Condition of organized labor good and 
improving. Printers’ local union won its injunction 
against the employing printers. There is a general 
revival of the spirit of organizations here; carpen- 
ters, painters, and other trades are building up 
their unions in good shape and all the unions 
show renewed energy and activity. Splendid work 
is done for the union labels. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor is holding its own and in con- 
trast on every hand we see the unorganized work- 
ers imposed upon by a employers, yet 
they do not seem to realize the necessity of organ- 
ization. Have one new union under way. Employ- 
ment has been more unsteady than usual owing to 
trouble in the pottery trade but we all think 
organized labor is the one kind on-earth that is 
right. 

East Liverpool.—Chas. Kontnier: 

Condition of organized labor is steadily improv- 
ing. Employment is steady in all industries. 
Barbers have reduced hours, Street-car employes 
gained increased wages and union shop contract. 
Arbitration contracts are inserted in all street rail- 
way franchises. The label committee of the trades 
and labor council is active and there is a good de- 
mand for the union labels. 

Marion.—Chas. E. Lukens: 

Employment is steady in all lines. Have no re- 
cent changes in wages or conditions to report. No 
strikes or lockouts. Lathers are organizing. 

Middletown.—J. Smith: 

Labor situation in this city looks better than 
ever before. Central body is doing fine work and 
deserves great credit. Clerks have organized with 
a good membership. 

Portsmouth.—George T. Watters: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor far superior to condition of unorganized. 
Through influence of central labor council city 
laborers secured increase of 20 cents a day in 
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wages. Good work is done for the union labels. 
Boilermakers’ helpers have organized and steel 
workers are forming unions. 

Steubenville.—James Parkinson: 

All workmen steadily employed. Painters won 
strike of a year’s standing, gaining eight hour day 
and seven cents an hour increase in wages. Car- 
penters won lockout in all but one shop, gaining 
25 cents increase aday. Organized labor was never 
in better shape than at this time. 

Toledo.—Thos. Rumsey: 

Labor conditions improving in this city. Organ- 
ized labor in good shape. Every union increasin 
its membership—in some instances having add 
over 100 new members since the first of the year. 
Employment steady. There is a great demand for 
union made goods. Have two new unions under 
way. Plumbers and steamfitters gained 50 cents a 
day increase in wages. Brewery workers signed 
agreement for three years and secured raise of 
wages ranging from 50 cents to $3 a week. Bakers 
signed agreement for nine hour day and their label 
to be put on all bread, biscuits, and crackers. 
Stove workers obtained nine hour day and mini- 
mum wage of $3.50, gaining an increase of 50 cents 
a day. Brewery engineers signed agreement for $1 
a week increase. Machinists have obtained in- 
creased wages in several shops. Teamsters signed 
agreement for two years, with an increase of from 
50 cents to $2 40 a week, after a strike lasting a 
day and a half. 

Wapakoneta.—Wm. Hassenier: 

Union bricklayers are very busy. Other trades 
not so well employed. Wages and working condi- 
tions are fair. We have had no strikes or other 
troubles. We are working for the union labels. 

Youngstown.—Geo. T. Bert: 

Nearly all branches of organized labor gained 
improved wages and conditions this spring. Em- 
ao very steady. Condition of organized 

abor is 50 per cent better than the unorganized. 
Cement workers are organizing. All union men 
working for the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Lawton.—J. Harvey Lynch: 

Organized labor throughout the territory is 
making steady progress, while the unorganized 
remain in a demoralized condition. Union farmers 
are aiding the miners in their strike by keeping 
farm hands out of the mines during the trouble. 
They also demand union labels whenever possible. 


OREGON. 

Astoria.—]J. F. Welch: 

Columbia fishermen’s union has joined the fish- 
ermen of the Pacific coast, and as result are more 
compact and in better condition. Organized labor 
is steadily improving its condition. Employment 
steady for union men, but the unorganized work- 
ers are not so certain. Municipal Labor League 
has taken up the matter of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Corean exclusion, and will try to educate public 
sentiment as to the dangers of this sort of immi- 
gration. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Allentown.—C. F. Davis: 

Organized labor in fairly good condition. Every 
trade is steadily employed, except those on strike 
for improved conditions. Bricklayers and carpen- 








ters have improved their conditions without strike. 
Waiters of York have organized. Plumbers and 
clerks of Allentown, street-car men, and several 
others are about to form unions. 

Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 

Organized labor making good progress, with the 
exception of some troubles in the building trades, 
but we hope for a favorable settlement. In any 
case there are plenty of men for all the work in 
building this season. Masons are out on strike. 
Unorganized labor in poor shape. The union labels 
are pushed. 

McSherrystown.—S. H. Weaver: 

Union men here enforce the union scale of wages, 
while the unorganized are working for what the 
employers choose to pay. Employment in most 
branches is steady. All union labels are patronized. 
No strikes or lockouts. 

Pittsburg.—H. J. Carey: 

Pile drivers are organizing. Carpenters have se- 
cured 50 cents a day increase. The labor organiza- 
tions will erect a labor temple here. Condition of 
organized labor very good, especially when im- 
provements as to hours and wages are considered. 
Employment very steady in all trades. 

Titusville.—John Hemphill: 

All trades are fairly well employed. Condition 
of organized crafts steadily improving Carpenters’ 
union here is in good shape and rapidly increasing 
its membership; every member busy and before 
long they will ask for the eight hour day. 

Washington.—W. C. Black: 

Street railway employes here have increased 
wages 10 to 20 per cent in various departments. 
Most trades are fairly well organized, but there are 
still a good many trades which need attention. 
Employment: steady. Dressmakers’ helpers and 
laborers of all classes are organizing. Considerable 
agitation is done, especially by the printers, for 
the union labels. The unions are taking consider- 
abie interest in political action, as outlined by the 
A. F. of L. 

York.— B. F. Inners: 

Employment is fairly steady. Teamsters and 
waiters have organized recently. Have held mass 
meetings to explain union principles, and hope to 
get results from same within shorttime. Have 
some new unions under way. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Joseph Brickell and H. Frasier: 

Organized workers secure 40 per cent higher 
wages for a work day two hours shorter than that 
of the unorganized. Employment is steady. 
Lathers won an increase of 10 per cent in wages. 
Teamsters expect to secure better agreement for 
coal teaming. Lathers organized recently and 
other building laborers are thinking of doing the 
same. The last legislature passed an amendment 
to the mechanics’ lien law which is an improve- 
ment, but did nothing else for labor worthy of 
note. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Bennettsville.—W. F. Pond: 

Carpenters, leather workers, and painters have 
recently organized. Bricklayers are getting to- 
gether to form union. Employment is steady. Am 
getting the unorganized workers in line as fast as 
possible. Good work is done for the union labels. 
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Georgetown.—Joseph N. Alphonse: 

Bricklayers gained nine hour day without 
strike. Wages are good. Carpenters are on strike 
for nine hour day; nearly all members of the in- 
dustry are union men; they have every chance of 
winning their strike. Organized workers in good 
shape. The unorganized workers consist mostly of 
unskilled field laborers. Nearly all branches of 
skilled workers are organized and enjoy good con- 
ditions. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux Falls.—F. C. Almont: 

Plumbers and musicians have organized. Boot- 
blacks are forming unions. Since the printers’ 
strike the workers have begun to realize many a<l- 
vantages of unionism and have learned how to ac- 
vance our cause. We are working with the city 
and county officials to obtain the printers’ label on 
all printing. All firms but one have signed the 
agreement with the printers for eight hour day. 
An injunction was issued against the printers, but 
was dissolved. However, the effect of the injunc- 
tion was in favor of the workers. Several unions 
have secured improved conditions without strike. 


TEXAS. 


Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Miners’ unions of this city have signed up 
agreements with employers for two years, gaining 
the eight hour day and advance in wages. Their 
membership is steadily growing and all organized 
trades are working in harmony. Clerks have 
signed up shop agreement for one year with fair 
conditions. Unorganized workers toil from two to 
three more hours a day than the organized. Car- 
penters and unskilled workmen are yet unorgan- 
ized, but we are making efforts to get them in 
line. 


Houston.—E. P. Lord: 

Organized labor is rapidly gaining ground. We 
stand better before the public because of conserva- 
tive action and heroic efforts to pay old strike 
debts. Employment is steady. Last year’s mini- 
mum wage scale remains the same in all lines, 
with the exception of brewery workers, who se- 
cured advance, but average wage scales have in- 
creased this year. Organized labor is gaining in 
numbers. Patternmakers have organized. Hod- 
carriers are forming union. 


Sherman.—H. Mitchell: 

Nearly all unions have signed contracts with the 
bosses for eight and nine hour day and increase in 
wages. Sheet metal workers gained increased 
wages and eight hour day. Plumbers increased 
wages 50 cents a day after a three days’ strike. 
Carriage and wagon workers obtained increase of 
two and one-half cents an hour and nine hour day. 
Blacksmiths gained increased wages withoutstrike. 
Have two new unions under way. Employment 
not so steady as earlier in the season. Employers 
usually prefer union men. 


Stamford.—Jas. F. Lemmon: 

This city is partly organized, and am working to 
get all the unorganized in line. Have three new 
unions under way. Farmers are forming unions 
which are increasing in membership rapidly. All 
trades are working steadily. 
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UTAH. 

Ogden.—H. L. Gaut: 

Employment is steady for all trades. Condition 
of organized labor good, unorganized bad. We are 
trying to have the eight hour law enforced on all 
public works. Committee is doing good work for 
the union labels. Beer bottlers are organizing. 
Wages and hours substantially the same as last 


report. 
VERMONT. 
Burlington.—Walter L. Boynton: 
Central labor union held fair at which they sold 
and displayed union label goods. Musicians have 
organized during month. Employment steady. 


VIRGINIA, 

Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

Some trades have obtained increase in wages 
without trouble. Organized labor in good condi- 
tion, but the unorganized, as is the case every- 
where, work long hours for low wages. Employ- 
ment is steady. State Federation of Labor held its 
annual convention in this city last month. Hod- 
carriers are organizing. Other trades increasing 
membership. 


Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

Through the efforts of organized labor condi- 
tions are improving all along the line. The unor- 
ganized workers in many cases share the results of 
the efforts of the organized crafts. Employment 
steady in building trades and prospects bright for 
the future. Good work is done for the union labels. 
Barbers and stationary firemen are forming unions. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Work is plentiful in this vicinity. Organized 
labor is in the lead in many respects. Hodcarriers 
secured increased wages after a few days’ strike. 
Union of hackmen was formed here recently. 
Other unions doing well. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ferry.—Frank Sherwood: 

Men employed at the electric power works at 
Anaconda, B. C , have obtained $3 a day of nine 
hours and have secured other improvements in 
their working conditions. Railway construction in 
this vicinity will give employment to 2 000 men 
for about four months. Employment fairly steady. 

Walla Walla —C. D. Long: 

We have succeeded in having a local cold storage 
company sign agreement to run strictly union 
houses which will mean about thirty more union 
butchers in this citv and will make all the princi- 
pal shops union. Brewery workers got their con- 
tract signed up with $1 a week increase and eight 
hour day. Painters and printers secured eight hour 
day this spring. Waiters have organized with a 
good charter membership. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston.—John Nugent: 
Labor conditions are improving and employment 
steady for union men. Eight thousand miners se- 


cured increase of over five per cent without strike. 
The street railway employes receive only 15 cents 
an hour, and a union would help them. We hope 
to report good results from the work being done 
to organize them. 


WISCONSIN. 


Kenosha.—Chas. F. Schmidt: 

Bakers, hodcarriers, enamelers, and stationary 
firemen have organized. Tailors, laundry workers, 
blacksmiths, and engineers have unions under 
way. Cigarmakers secured improved conditions 
without strike. Bakers won their demands by 
strike. Conditions are fair for organizad trade. 
There is a good demand for union labels. Em- 
ployment reasonably steady. 


La Crosse.—Wm. Panke: 

Condition of organized labor steadily improving. 
Employment is steady. Carpenters secured in- 
crease in wages and reduced hours. Minimum 
wages are now 30 cents an hour and eight hours 
constitute a day’s work in all organized trades. 
Plumbers were on strike eight days for union shop 
agreement and won. Union men patronize the 
union labels. Flour mill employes and sheet metal 
workers are organizing. 


Milwaukee.—Frank J. Weber: 

Organized labor has progressed nicely durin 
the year. Carpenters and painters have increase 
their membership over 100 per cent. Painters se- 
cured an increase of wages. Millwrights and help- 
ers advanced wages two and one-half cents per 
hour without strike. Molders and coremakers are 
on strike for the nine hour day and recognition of 
union. Union men work less hours and secure 25 
per cent higher wages than the non-union. All 
union labels are advertised and demanded. Or- 
ganization work is being carried on aggressively, 
especially in the strengthening of existing unions. 
This is really of great importance, in order that 
the advances made may be retained. Gradually 
all the workers are realizing that, in order to better 
the conditions, they must organize and federate. 


Menominee.—Carl L. Schultz: 

Labor conditions are fair. Section hands secured 
increase of 15 cents a day without strike. There 
have been several strikes for advances in wages or 
> ee in hours. Employment not so steady as 
usual. 


Sheboygan.—Hans Sievers: 

All building trades enjoy steady work. Union 
men find that by working in concert they get 
better wages and shorter hours. 


Watertown.—Eugene Kilian: 

Employment is steady. Plumbers have organ- 
ized; since doing so they have raised wages from 
$10 to $13 as the minimum; some get as high as 
40 cents an hour. Carpenters are on strike ss 
30 cents an hour, but the employers have concede 
to 27% cents; will report finally on this later. 


War 
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DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 

Calgary, Alberta.—Andrew Henderson: 

All organizations are fast gaining strength and 
have about fifty per cent more members than at 
this time last year. Employment is steady and 
prospects excellent for continuance of good season. 
Plasterers and laborers secured increase of five 
cents an hour. A more effective lien law has been 
passed by the province. Painters have organized. 

Stratford, Ont.—Joseph F. Heintzman: 

Organized labor in healthy condition and secures 
better wages and shorter hours than the unorgan- 


ized workers. All organized crafts steadily 
employed. Typographical union secured eight 
hour workday to take effect upon the expiration of 
the present agreement. Musicians are about to 
form union. 


PORTO RICO. 


Ponce.—Jose Maria Torres: 

Condition of organized labor improving, 
although there are no recent changes to report. 
Work is steady and plentiful in most lines. Dress- 
makers have organized. Other trades doing well. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

The following is a partial resume of what has 
been accomplished here since the first of the year: 

Carpenters, painters, sheet metal workers, and 
slaters are carrying on a campaign of organiza- 
tion, and are rapidly regaining the membership 
they lost during the strikes for improved condi- 
tions last year; each one of these unions are also 
gaining ground in securing additional employers 
to pay the increased wages and working condi- 
tions asked for one year ago. 

Machinists are also organizing, National Vice- 
President Keegan having been here for a number 
of weeks conducting the campaign. Ten per cent 
advance in wages was asked and granted in the 
union shops. 

All unions affiliated with the brewery workers 
renewed agreements for three years with $1 per 
week increase in wages. 

Coopers also secured $1 per week increase with 
new agreement. 

Automobile trimmers organized and chartered 
by the Carriage Workers’ Union in February, 
got 10 per cent increase in wages. 

Curb cutters and setters secured 50 cents a day 
increase in wages from April first. Plumbers re- 
ceived 50 cents a day increase from June first. 
Steam fitters are demanding same from August 
first, and anticipate no difficulty in securing it. 

Electrical workers got 10 cents a day increase 
April first, as per two years agreement made last 

ear. 
. Paperhangers renewed agreement granting slight 
increase in piece-work price on certain grades of 
aper. 

Structural iron workers were granted increase of 
10 cents per hour by local employers. 

Steam engineers are making demand for an 
eight hour workday, where plants run 24 hours 
per day, and the establishment of a minimum 
wage. 

- motormen and conductors, in dispute 
with the Eastern Ohio Traction Company over 


recognition of union, secured an agreement satis 
factory in every respect. 

Printers, pressmen, and feeders are still out 
for the eight hour workday. Injunctions 
asked for by the typothete denied by the 
Common Pleas Court on the grounds that the 
typothetz, as an organization jointly, had no 
right to ask for an injunction for their mem- 
bers. 

Label committee carried on an active campaign 
all winter, visiting the affiliated unions and hold- 
ing public meetings, at which stereopticon views 
were shown. The matter of using the school audi- 
toriums for this purpose was taken up with the 
school director in the early part of the winter sea- 
son, and whilst denied the right to carry on label 
agitation, the committee were given permission to 
use the auditoriums to carry on a campaign of 
education against child labor. 

The committee then arranged a series of 12 
meetings, at which prominent citizens, such as 
ministers, judges, and officers of the juvenile 
court, and others of like standing, known as advo- 
cates of the abolishment of child labor, were 
asked, and they lectured on the evils of denying 
the child a proper education and sending it into 
the workshop and factory under 14 or 16 years of 
age. The principals of the various schools co- 
operated with the committee in arranging an at- 
tractive program, in which the children of the 
seventh and eighth grades sang, recited, played 
piano and violin solos. The label committee, with 
their stereopticon, showed a number of views de- 
picting child labor conditions in the clothing, min- 
ing, and cotton industries, and it can be said that 
every one of the meetings have been largely at- 
tended, both by parents and the children of the 
grades mentioned, and we have reason to believe 
that some good has been accomplished. 

The last meeting was held May 15th, and the 
committee are already talking about arranging an- 
other series of meetings for next winter. 

HARRY D. THOMAS, 
Organizer. 
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DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. 1.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, Jacob Tazelaar, William E. 
Terry. 


District No. II.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Richd. Braunschweig, 
Stuart Reid, Hugh Frayne, Cal Wyatt. 


District No. I11.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, Henry M. Walker. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, J. 0. 
Pierce, Thomas H. Flynn. ” 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. Vil.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, M. Grant Hamilton, James Leonard. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprisin the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. Vill—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
son, Seen, California, and the Province of British Co- 
umbia. 

Organizer, C. O. Young. 


Porto Rico.—santiago Iglesias. 





INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS, 1906. 


July —, Akron, O., National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

July 2, Boston, Mass., Brushmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union, 

July 9, Atlantic City, N. J.,Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 9, Buffalo, N. Y., International Jewelry 
Workers. 

July 9, Chicago, Ill., Piano, Organ, and Musical 
Instrument Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

July 9, Boston, Mass., Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes. ; 

July 10, Cleveland, Ohio, Stove Mounters and 
Steel Range Workers. ; 5 

July 21, Springfield, Mass., American Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association. 

August —, Toronto, Ont., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

August 6, Chicago, IIl., International Brother- 
hond of Teamsters. 

August 6, , National Association Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers. 

August 7, Milwaukee, Wis., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 12, Colorado Springs, Colo., Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. ; 

August 13, New York, N. Y., International Ste- 
reoty pers and Electrotypers’ Union. : 

August 14, Pittsburg, Pa., Window Glass Snap- 
pers’ National Association. 

August 20, Boston, Mass., United Gold Beaters’ 
National Union. 

September 3, 





, Elastic Goring Weavers’ 





Amalgamated Association. 


September 3, Toronto, Ont., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 6, Toronto, Ont., Saw Smiths’ Union 
of North America. 

September 6, Eureka, Cal., Woodsmen and { .w 
Mill Workers. 

September 10, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 10, Danville, Ill., International Alli- 
ance of Brick, Tile, and Terra-Cotta Workers. 

September 11, Buffalo, N. Y., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 13, Boston, Mass., Cotton Mule Spin- 
ners’ Association. 

September 13, Hartford, Conn., Table Knife 
Grinders’ National Union. 

September 17, New York, N. Y., International 
Wood Carvers’ Association. 

September 17, Niagara Falls, N. Y., United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

October 1, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

October, first week, Toronto, Ont., Wood, Wire, 
and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

October 8, Milwaukee, Wis., Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

October 16, Paterson, N. J., United Text le 
Workers of America. 

November 5, East Bangor, Pa., Internationa’ 
Union Slate Workers. 

November 12, Minneapolis, Minn., American 
Federation of Labor. 

December 3, Boston, Mass., International Sea- 
men’s Union 

December 3, New York, N. Y., National Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 
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American Federationist. 


OFFICIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DE- 
MANDS OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
—AT— 
423-425 G Street N. W. 


Correspondents will please write on one side of the 
paper only, and address 
SAMUEL GompeERs, Editor, Washington, D. C. 
All communications relating to finances aud subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C. 





The publisher reserves the right to reject or revoke 
advertising contracts at any time. 

The American Federation of Labor is not sponsor for, 
nor interested in, any souvenir publication of any kind. 


Entered at Washington, D. C., postoffice as second-class 
matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION : 


Per Annum, “ee SS 
Single copy, 7 - - - - 


$1.00. 
10 Cents. 
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D. H R, Seventh Vice-President. 
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We Don’t Patronize. 


Wen application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the “We Don’t Patronize” list the in- 
ternational is required to makea full statement of its 
grievance against such company, and also what efforts 
have been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “* We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
jag the names of more than three firms at any one 

me. 

Similar course is followed when application 1s made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 


allowed the pebipentien of but one firm atany one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any une of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the ap- 
plication be approved by theinternational! union similar 
course is followed as above. Central ies are allowed 
to have published the name of but one concern at any 
one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy. 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, III. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co.. Minneapolis, 
Minn: Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James Butier, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes.—W m. Demuth & Co., New Yecn. 

Tobacco,—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 


panies. 
Whiskey.—Finch Distilling Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Com 
lowa; Kremeniz & Co., Newark. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exch e, Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 

& Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 


York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, lowa ; Cali- 
fornia Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Compeny. Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N.Y; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. 
Kaiser, New York City. 

Shoes.—Harney Bros , Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

Suspenders.—Kussell Mfg.Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile.—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolrns.—UHartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, IIL; Boorum 
& Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Printing.—Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; W.B. Conkey Co., publishers, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, OUhio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, iL; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio; Corning Brick, Tile and TerraCotta Company, 
Corning, N. Y. 

Cement.—Jackson Portland Peninsular Cement Com- 
pany, Cement City, Mich.; Utica HydraulicCement 
and Utica Cement Mfg. Co., Utica, IL. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.: Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware —Landers, Frary & Clark, A2tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Kelsey Furnace Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Com. 


ny, Davenport, 
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ny, Providence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery 
7 ae A Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Com- 
pany Fairhaven, Mass.; Henry Disston & Co., 
hiladel phia, Pa.: Merritt & Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; New York Knife Company, alden, N.Y. 


Tron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
ntersville, ill.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
alls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 

Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, in N Hag Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Company), 
Rutland, Vt.; Erie City Iron Works, Frie, Pa.; 
David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, x. Y.; 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Na- 
tional Elevator and Machine Company, hm 
dale, Pa.; Pittsburg Ex panded Metal Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Company, Kingston, 
N. ¥.: American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.: American Iron and Steel Company, Leb- 
anon and Readin , Pa.; Kern Barber Supply Com- 
pany, St. Louis, 


Iron, Architectural.—Geo, L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 


Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “Radiant 
Home” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, 
Pa.; Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo.’ 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; H. B. Wiggins’ 
Sons Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, North- 
ampton, Mass, 


Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
clevilie, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Il. 


Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cooperage.— Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 
pany (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave Com- 
pany), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; Elgin 
Butter Tub Company Elgin, Iil.; Williams Coop- 
erage Company and Palmer : Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


China.—W ick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 


Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.; 
O. Wisner ’PianoCompany, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, ‘Ohio; St. Johns Table Com ny, 
St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture Manu- 
facturing "Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby 
Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gold Leaf._W. H. Kemp Compons, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, (hicago, Ill.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N.J.; Hasting: s Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lumber.—Trinity County Lumber Company, Groveton, 
Texas; Reinle Bros. & So!omon, Itimore, Md 
Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Company, "More- 
house, Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 
Cal.; St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Com ny, 
Tacoma, Wash. ; Gray’s Harbor Commercia Co 
Cosmopolis, Wash.; Far West Lumber Company’ 
Tacoma,,Wash. 

Leather.—Kuliman,'Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Ual.; Lerch Bros., Balti- 
more,;Md. 


none Boxes.—E.{.N. Rowell{& Co., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N. 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Til. 


Paper. eee a oe Paper Co., Norfolk. N. Y. 
Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. ¥.; J. L. 
rost Paper Co. «Norwood, N.Y.); Potter Wall Paper 

Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Jox.t Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Com- 
pany, Sag Harbor.; T. Zurbrugg Watch Case Com- 
pany, Riverside, N: J. 


Wire Cloth.—Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bill em Bryan, & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ays.—Atchison’, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad; 
issouri, Kans" s and Texas Railway Company. 

Telegraph _—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 

its Messenger Service. 

D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 

Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 

LehmaierSwartz & Co., New York City. 

- N. Mockett, Toledo, Ohio. 





STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, MAY, 1906. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist 


Of the 8&8 unions making returns for May, with an ag- 
gregate membership of 90,079, there were .9 of one per 
cent without employment. In the preceding month 470 
unions, with a membership of 28,300, reported 2.3 per cent 
unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
ncing January, 1905. 
The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1906; the 
light line for 1905. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of May, 1906. (The months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 









1, FeGeral labor 19008, GUP ......0-....ccceccsessecccccescosce $10 00 
Carriage and wagon workers int! union, tax, 
i iccissestsiaie -tonsliauadin-<sebniisiiaaineaiinnsignhiticietnebeniaiaisnan 6 50 
Inil wood carvers asso of N A, tax, f, m..... 16 26 
Intl onse. = — workers of US and 
Th Oe is Mle cicccicientnmentsininadeinninentnennenvennmmesiis 7 08 
Trades end ‘abor council, Waukegan, Iil, 
A aii iccnstesonnmtasiniay: nestniavage 5 00 
Central faber ‘anise, Lebanon, Pa, tax, j, 
inscadbieneesiahesinnsiaipiebinieaidaniaiitattaiasinidiiaitinitaniititietininnsian 2 50 
Kings co labor council, Hanford, Cal, tax, J 
Sill aiaibsaiaialpiiaidchdtbenadessdaiiebatstisiithentnatamnin  endieente 2 50 
Newspaper and mail secnentangee 9168, om, 
feb, Bae dt $45. . 90 00 
Ball aeons 12071, ‘sup... 2 00 
ederal labor 9182, sup.. 50 
Federal labor 11661, sup. 1 00 
2. Water-pipe extension la : 10 00 
Brushmakers intl, tax, —. 270 
Central labor union, Spr ngfield, ‘Mass, tax, 
he RR RS Re 2 50 
Central labor a Bristol, Conn, tax, j, j, 
istoaditeiaaelliinitistaesiethabietimesnatccemnineniiana 5 00 
central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, j, f, m, 
\ csipnisiiantinaeiaiidinetiieis thentnapainnceetasentiinmmanensiiites 5 00 
central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, tax, 
SAntINTER aunndennbtetepetndebssmanenaunbegtneesinn 250 
Trades a and labor assem, Quincy, III, tax, j, 
i Mil hsniiascesénvenentvennadt: core stetveehaquanvaile seutnantbeceuce 2 50 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


A MATTER OF HEALTR 


Absolutely Pure 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 








Intl gloveglove workers of A, tax, 0, n, a, ’05 

Trades “4 labor council, Poughkeepsie, N 
Y, tax,j 

Federal her: 7241, “tax. “apr, ‘$l; a 3 "$l; “4 
weeks assess, I T U, Buc 

Federal labor 11383, tax, apr, $1.50; d *, $1.50.. 

Federal labor 11567, tax, j, f, m, $1. 50; a f, $1.50 

Federal labor 8152, tax, a, m, J, $4.50: af. $1.50 

United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, feb, $8.75; 


Hospital emp “asso ‘11972, ‘tax, “apr, $3.75; d f, 
RE 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, apr, $1.80; d f, $1 80.. 
Fishermens prot 11056, tax, mar, 85e; a f, 35c 
Federal! labor 10681, tax, apr, $7; d f,$7; sup, 


Quarry ‘workers intl union of N" ‘A, “Jocal 45, 
INP scosenesnre-vevecassesoncsuscostssnecosmenensnesounnsensenasonses 

Federal labor 11796, = 

Federal labor 8033, su cchaiaianiammeitaaiiatilinee 

Horse-nail makers 1 ; tax, apr, $4.05; d f, 
Is GORI, Bi ictensescnscnsnnsesnecessnscsansnscensacssoouneee 

Trade; assem, Toluca, lll, sup...............-.---+++. 

> em and helpers 11944, tax, f, 
m, 

Fishermens prot 8906, 4 weeks asses.. 

— rinders and polishers 12017, tax, ‘apr, 








8 ES ER aS 
cat aria workers 7029, sda a, m, » GS 80; d f, 
L. 


05, j, f. 
Labor council, San Pedro, Cal, tax, j, f, m.. 
Tin feo workers intl prot, tax, J, a m.. 
7 e knife grinders natl union of N A, tax, 


ER 
Bodkines: and excavators 10630, sup. ; 





Park employes prot asso 11820, sup.. . 
Federal labor 7481, SUP..........0...--ccsesseeeenenneeneee 
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8. Federal labor 10873, tax, m, a, 70c; d f, 70c; 









sup, . 
Central labor union, . su 





iffi Pp 
. Natl alliance bill posters —Y billors union of 


A,m, 
Inti union of slate V workers, tax, “ap 
Central labor union, Lancaster, } 





j, f, m 
Federal labor 11414, tax, m, a, $1; 4 el 
Federal labor 9886. ‘tax, , m, a, 3 sos: a f, $1.05 
Federal labor 11761, tax, may, 4Uc; a f, 40c aaa 
Federal! labor 7204, ‘tax, apr, 55c; a f, 55e.. 
A ae labor 9373, tax, may, $1.50; a f, $i. 50. 
Hospital attendants prot 8007, tax, may, 


onsale a stablemens ‘6327, ‘tax, <% £ m, 
$4.50; d f, $4.50... 

Canvassing agents and solicitors 8643, ‘tax, j, 
Be See Oe ii i bcereiniscnnennereshnatpersiins ens. eaneapaiianeiaiiens 

Stenographers, ‘ty pewriters, book keepers, 
and assistants, 11773, tax, j, f, m, $3; d f, $5 

Hair spinners 10899, tax, apr, Tbe; ‘d f, te ‘eo 

—— a 11434, tax, f, m, a, $2.70; df, 
e*. ies Ti hieihtiaianebeinee scesingeinmmncnineniinneitiain 

= deral “labor — & tan, age Oe 55; d f, $2.55; 





Pile drivers 12094, su p.. 
Central labor union, Sheboygan, Wis, tax, 
Pee FY, N,N 
Crown, cork, and seal workers 10875, tax, 
m, a, $9; d f, $9; 8 sup, $2.25 
Mineral water bottlers ee 





‘ ge and labor, E Liverpool, Ohio, tax, 


a 
Street. sewer, and Ppa epeeiins 
laborers 11608, tax, j, f, m, $7.50; d f, $7.50... 
Oe 
Federal labor 8328, tax, f, m, $1.00; d f. $1.00... 
Federal labor 8786, tax, apr, a. ? f, 8 20.. 
Federal labor 12050, tax, apr, 65c; d f, 65c...... 
Postoffice clerks 8703, tax, mar, Sunt a1 f, $15 
eee ce 11881. tax, m, *; §; af, $5 


Ri ‘handiers 8449, tax, mar, 75c; d f, 7ic 

Fibre workers 7185, tax, apr, $5; d f, $5 si eetiianaet 

Watespape calkers 10880, tax,'a, m, j, $1.50: 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile ayers 
and helpers intl, tax, a, m.. 

, Wire, and metal lathers inti, ‘tax, 







Printers mn 10688, 
a f, $1.40; sup, $1..... 
Federal labor i708 


20c 
Federal labor 11098, tax, apr, 85c; d f, 85c; 
a siccthiinstiniaiibisigsiheshlatainniacadiiabeniaiibineesiintatienes 
Sucpendermakers local 9560, sup................ 
geo it labor 11477, tax, may, 60c; d f, 60c; 
ae 
Federal labor 114 3, ‘tax, may, “Jee; df. 73e; 
UNITE TEI iit icitansceestitnsidietinibeaiteanntnmamnennnterenniencosivns 
Amal a workers int! of A, sup.. 


- ey re trades assem, Duluth, Minn, ‘tax, 


SN 5 SEs are iaaeben He Seneca lian wid 
cebtral labor union, Frankfort, Ind, tax. 
Central labor union, Findlay, Obio, tax, s, 
eS 4 4 5 See eee 
Trades council, Jackson, Mich, tax, s, 0, n, 
8 ARSE 


Trades and labor council, Walla Walla, 

Wash, tax, j, f. m, a, m 
Federal labor 8583, tax, apr, $3: a f, $3. 
Federal labor 9925, tax, mar, 75c; d f. 75c.. 
Federal labor 10746, tax, m, a, $6.50; a f, 


Federal labor 11768, tax, apr, $1.30; d f, $1.30. 





— 
=] 
a 


- 
— 


—e> 
—— 


S5s8 $ § SS SE 


~ 
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3 00 


S$ sss Sse 














body. 





nutrition. 
energy. 


business man. 
Your dealer has no substitute. 


Independent Brewing Co. 


of Pittsburgh 


Many foods and beverages 
are difficult of digestion, but 


Silver Top Beer 


presents the greatest possible 
physiological economy in 
Its food properties are im- 
mediately utilized in producing normal 


Brings physical tone to athlete or 











aa 


ad 


. Laborers prot 10215, tax, may, $2; d f, 


Laborers prot 10320, tax, m, a, $7. 50: a f, $7.50 
Vegetable ivory buttonmakers 7546, tax, 

apr, $2.60; d f, 
lcemens prot 10176, tax, apr, 75e; d f, 75e 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 

apr, $2; d 
Lobster { fishermens —_ tax, ome $2.20; d f, 


2 20... 
sugar ¥ workers. ‘Til55, tax, mn, “a. "$1.00; “a ft 
$l 


Gardeners ‘and florists "T1981, “tax, % a “mn, 
lS (. ) aaa 
Ice Sandisee 8167, tax, f, m, ‘a, $4.30; d f, $4.30.. 
“— —e and repairers 11465, tax, s, 0, 
d, ’05, j. f, m, a, $16.80; d f, $16.80; 4 weeks 
aaeena, IT U, Beles 
Lobster fis-hermens 11966, tax, “may, $1.55; d 


f, $1.55. 
Fite dept employes 10446, “tax, apr, $i. 75, ‘a f, 
1.75. 
aitimens prot 10297, tax, may, $3.25; d f, $3.25; 
, 5c 


workers 11294, tax, m, a, $3.40; 
sup, $16. 
Telephone opera'ors 10795, tax, apr, 60c; d f, 


IPRs GI, Tia wccnes sees crecescoenvecenes xeneormotennauenses 
New 


Suspender 


Central eee and labor council, 


Orleans, La, sp 
Poewes labor 11449, tax, apr, $2.85; d f, $2. 85; 





up. 50c 
Federal labor 12047, sup.. 
Federal labor 12095, sup.. 
Intl photo engravers of N A, tax, apr 
sup, $4 
Federal labor 11564, tax. j, f. 70e; d f. 
Richmond boro central’ trades and labor 
council, Staten Island, N Y, tax, j, a, s, 05 
Window glass snappers natl prot asso, 
tax. m, j 
Lastma kers 9771, tax, m, a, $4.05; d f, $4.05..... 
oe makers 9656, tax, may, $2.75; d f, 





$2. 
Federai labor 8960, tax, may, $3.69; d f, $3.60.. 
a labor union, Vieques, Porto Rico, 


up 
centrai labor council, Seatile, Wash, tax, j, 
f,m,a, m,j 


mo BR 
288s 8 $8 88 


— 
ou np 


8. Central labor pune, 


© 


10. 
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Perfect Health 


In training for tests of 
strength and endurance the 
temperate use of beer has 
been found advantageous in 
building up the muscular 
and nerve strength of the 


Ashland, Wis, tax, 
pe Es 
Federal labor 9435. tax, may, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 
Petes. ee 10883, tax, j, f, = a, m, $2.75; 
Federal labor 11514, ‘tax, ‘m, ‘a “ROe; df, 80¢ .. 
Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers 
nati, tax,m,a. 
Lamp Heheans 11943, ‘tax, apr, 8533; df, $5.35 
Federal labor 8806, tax, a, m, Jj. $12; d f, -- 
Federal labor 11661, tax, may, 75¢; a Gee « 
ederal labor 11716. tax, apr, SUc; d f. 
Federal labor 11837, tax, f, m, a. m, $2; at, #2 
Agricultural workers 11696, tax, a, , 82; 


Badge: and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, apr, 6'e; da 
Laborers prot 11985, tax, m, a, $3; 660 oi 
Laborers prot 9105, tax, apr. $7.5; d f, $7.50... 
Newsboys prot 9077, tr'x, f, m, a, mM ...... 
Oil and gas well workers 12009, sup.. 
Ship machinery and derrick riggers. 10815, 
tax, may, $2.70; a sup, 8 
Agana workers 11689 
2.50; sup = 
federal labor Poot, su 
Jobn © Clark, Portland, , sup 
Amer bro of cement workers, sup. 



















sup 
Intl typographical ‘union. ‘tax, “apr 
Fed of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax, j, f, m.. 
Trades and labor council, =e, Ind, 
tax, n, d, 05, j... eccesee 
Federal labor 7241, ‘tax, ‘may, “$i: a “tea 
Central labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax,j,f,m 
Central labor union, Augusta, Hallowell, 
and Gardiner, Me, tax, oct, 05, to and inel 


sept. cecceseeccecsecepeeccone*: eee: seseescees: soscesececoecce 
Te labor union, Charlotte, N C, tax, 
Trades and ax council, La Cross, Wis, 


tax, j, f, m,a,m.J. 
Central labor uolea, * pgpamnen Ind, tax, “dee, 
05, to and incl ma 
Centra! labor union, "Washington, DC, ‘tax, 


RN I Bi eeiatetniitetitktaennoeeses ‘na. <ossnetnaveneninsmivesanes 
Pesan fed of iabor. ‘tax, jf . 
Federal! labor 697, tax. may, $l. 50; d "2 $1.50.. 
a labor 8116, tax, f, m, a, $5.85; df, 





Drain pre and helpers 10335, sens apr, 
$1.50: d f, $1.50... esenien 
Messenger boys prot ‘11973, ‘tax. ‘apr... 
Scale workers prot 7592, tax, apr, $8. 25; a f 





$8. 
Horse-nail t makers 7180, tax, may, eamnd df, 
Well driliers and helpers ‘11952, ‘tax, ‘mar, 
95e; d f, 95e . 


Central trades and labor council, New Or- 
leans, La, sup .... 

Stablemens and grooms prot 12015, tax mar, 
$2.40; 4 f, $2.49: sup, 

Federal labor 11938, tax, apr. $21; 
sup, $6..... 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Lobster fixhermen 11945, tax, | 60c; d f, 
60c; sup, 25c. 

Mineral Sater bottlers 11317, sup. 

Window cleaners 12020, sup........... 

Intl ladies garment workers. sup.. 

Bro ned ong | decorators, and Daperhang- 
ers of Amer, tax, apr. ......... . 

7 and labor assem, Alton, 


petacemseteninsbennlon at sis 





j,f, m 
Trades and labor assem, Belleville, Ill, tax, 
_ eC eee 
Mancupahate valley central trades council, 
Charleroi. Pa, tax, jan, (6, to and incl dec 
Trades ont a council, Ft Smith, Ark, 
06 tax, j, f. 
Trades and Boe assem, Galesburg, Ill, 
tax, d. 05, jf. “ 
Central fed of labor, “Troy N "?: tax, jan, to 
and inel dec 
Va fed of labor, tax, ‘dec. 05, to and incl may 
Trades and labor council, Victoria, B (, tax, 
jan, to and incl june... eases 
Federal labor, 8037, tax, 2. t, mM, , $9; “af, 99... kesmnse 
Federal labor 12097, sup 





- 
- Bem Se wo wo 
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10 00 
5 00 


5 00 
10 00 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken a of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick. peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our ——~ “ere 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our g 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct _ 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 


ie 








10. Federal ere. tax, jan, to and incl may, 












OE. TEs GG, Det ee coccecccctnsasnsnccocengnpese +<c0n<esessceeces $8 50 
Castenates water workers 11845, tax, a, m, 

70c; Pi ciemeaaties: <ndmeeniens. aaleesintmataee 1 40 
Sewer ‘Aiguers Boi tax, apr, $3; d 6 00 
ae a mill employes 9.87, tax A, 3. 50; a f se 

TEE TEP <ncacoccnsenenntneneincnnensanspnnnenmeneneneeinganiibieiinins é 
Lobster fishermens 11986, tax oe, 80; d f, eo 
Florist gardiners 10726, “fax, rt ‘mM, “$2.70; ‘a f, se 

TEA cc. euetonensenepeicpnrenaiomneapemneonanpnennts clmiiein 
Interlocking switch and signalmen 117s6, 

tax, apr. $1.90; d | eee 9 80 
Sewer ane (a workers 7319, tax, apr, 

BEE Oe GI Yacepetnieeicapnincnn enn sonetpsninin. vitsenseng 15 00 
Riggers ee tax, acct mar, 25c: d f, 25c... 50 
Porters 11652, tax, may, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 8 50 
Ce, firemens pest asso 11974, tax, apr, %. 40; 

i eS cccncyemtinn senmioeaese 13 20 
Federal labor’ 10816, tax, apr, $5; d f, $5; sup, 

ST dictieiicatebaiaeeitaaianiaiaipanietdiiesinins duildiansdianatines 13 75 
Federai labor 10829, sup .. 200 
American society of plate engravers. 9008, 

eee ER ae 470 

ll. Riggers -—_ 12065, tax, may, $2.20; d f, $2.20.. 440 
Wax an plaster model makers 11438, tax, 

eA EE aaa 1 80 
Interlockip San ‘and signalmen 11867, 

tax, mar, $2.75; d f. $2.75 ............ 5 50 
Grays Harbor trades and laborcouncil, -Aber- 

deen, Wash, tax, j, {. m.. 2 50 
( —— labor union, Bellows Falis, Vi, tax, ce 
uihes trades council, Denison, “Tex, tax, it 4 

m,a, m 5 00 
Trades council, Elgin, Ill, tax,j, f, m. 2 50 
Ceutral labor union Norwich, Con 

= 2 50 
2 50 
1 32 
8 10 
270 

d fe 1. 2 50 

Paper handlers 11234, 4 weeks assess, I T U.. 8 00 


~ 
ve} 
we 


SSessess 8 F $B BSSEsE SF BS SoBe SSSsse ss es 


ll. Federal labor 11006, tax, apr, $2; d f, $2.......,... 
Federal! labor 11828, tax, apr, $1; df, $1........... 
Bricklayers 11739, tax, n, d, ’06, j, f, m, a, $3: 


Federal iabor 12048, iax, apr, $4.75; d f, $1.75; 
tis TI setdiensinuncneninaethicematinnteamnatannsenmmedidaiusesunn 
Federal jai —~ 4 11925, tax, f, m, a J 
DrA Breig, Gheveian Ohio, errr 
Central labor union iro, Ill, sup.. a 
Bookkeepers asso 1 Lest $4, | eae 
Lastmakers 12006, sup...... .......0000 secesssseee-seees 
a uaher 11782, 


-~ 
owen 8 @ 











Conwmrw 


12, Laborers prot 12098, sup..................cc0ssees.-.00 
Federated trades coiune 1, Colorado Springs, 

Colo, ax, J. f, m, 
oni mee aber counsll , Kalamazoo, Mich, 
JY es ore ne 


— 


Fed o labor, Yonkers, N Y, tax, j. f, m........ 
Federal labor 8002, tax, j, f,m, $5.10; a f, $5.10 
Federal labor 8281, tax, may, $2; af, $2. ........ 
Federal labor 10964, tax, apr, $1.25; a f, $1.25. 
Federal labor 8620, tax may, $1.60; d f, $1.60.. 
saepmene operators $887, tax, a, m, $1.50; 
Laborers rot 9523, tax, f, m, a, $1.70; d f. 
Lobster fishermens 11886, tax, may $2.15; 
a f, $2.15; sup, 60¢ ain Gnben-antabieniinmesien 


cmncns oO 


_ 















up, om aunnmiionis 
Central asso trades council “Co: 
tax, n, d, ’05. j, $2.50; su p, 50c .. 
Federal labor 11624, tax, apr, $8; a £. ‘$8: 
Federal labor 1165i, sup san 
14. Federal labor 11124, tax, apr, 40e; d f, 40e....... 
Federal labor 11617, tax, apr, $1. 75; d Pay $1.75... 
Federal labor 11722 tax. apr, 80c; a f, 80c.. ..... 
Laborers prot 11228, tax, m, a, $2.80; d f, 2.80.. 
Federal labor 11983, tax, mar, $2.50: da f, $2.50 


PRENTISS PATENT VISE 


Comoe CoS m 8S mm fete cone 








” 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





TELEPHONE 1346 FRANKLIN. 


Mail Orders Taken. Banners, Badges, Buttons, 
Regalia for Societies, Etc. 


S. BLACK 


Union Outfitter for Outings and Parades 
55 Mott St., New York 





Special Attention Paid to all Labor Organi- 
zations in the United States 
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Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 


safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 


Try a Can. 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 


SAVE THE LABELS. 


o1 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 


Do it Now. 





14, Federal labor 10702,3 weeks assess, textile 
























15. — ner union, Shamokin, Pa, tax, j, 














workers, 24c; 4 weeks assess, typographical . f, m iE cstneininetenanbsianneeianetabtinnbiantibuitisbeen $5 00 
union, ev kalnishnceatrel cat ig $0 56 Federal labor 12002, tax, apr, 45c; d f, 45c....... 90 
Federal labor 11909, tax, may, $1; d f, $1........ 2 00 Cork workers prot 12032, tax, may, #2. 25; d f, 
Federal labor #621, tax, f , m™, a, $1.05; a f, $1.05 210 SSE aeRO eae eit Sl ee 450 
oF one well workers, 12004, tax; apr, —_ Rock oe eae tool sharpeners 11878, tax, 
BE We ei caticsctinnnsensseepenasecsccosesovecesnnnesooses CA eneenns-suseeaueenseusee sussseeeeersneeeesers 1 80 
Central lati elena Doan, Beste Bias, Reball makers 106d), tax, apr, Sey d f,85e; 170 
iiatnedeniahmeneeieiinnnistabiminhtendentenebeaninndneeeentace 10 00 Mill workers and helpers laborers 11485, tax, 
Lobeter fishermens 12100, sup .. 10 00 REM * TS | See 210 
Federal labor 12101, Supp .......-.cssse...-ssesssseeseeseee 10 00 Coiton yard mens 9143, tax, f, m, Be @, 8. 15; df, 
Amal window glass workers ofA, i escinie 5 00 $8.15 * 6 30 
Suspender workers 8144, tax, may, $1.50; df, Pile drivers 12094, sup.. 2 00 
TUEIET ncsmscncimsnenannte, entuvesapacneiensed. ssaonagreseegueacesete 3 00 Intl union of pavers and rammermen, sup.. 3 00 
Federal labor 11579, tax, may, $1. 60; d f, $1. ad 8 20 Curbstone cutters and setters 8373, sup hedensage 5 00 
Federal labor 11813, tax, apr, $5; d f, an ‘ae 10 00 Curbstone cutters and setters 8373, tax, j,j, 
Federal labor 11949, tax, j, f. $4.50; df, 9 00 a, &, O, n, $3; d f, $3... sithitieeeine. 40 6 00 
Federal labor 9626, tax, may, $3.50; ks 7 00 16. Trades council, Herrin, Th, ‘tax, bal n, d, % q 
Federal labor 12058, tax, apr, $1.30; d f, \e 30. 2 60 | _—_  N 250 
Federal labor 11587, tax, a r, 60c; d f, 60c. ..... 1 2 Central labor alliance, Obio, tax, j, f, m........ 2 50 
Agricultural workers 1¢ , tax, apr, $1 -25; Federal labor 10486, tax, may, $2.15; d f, $2.15 4 30 
biadcdibeeipicingiaetninbdiainiihednaiimiiiniatesmeeene 2 50 Federal labor 10190, tax, may, $4.50; d f, $4.50 9 00 
Music engravers 11809, tax, apr, $1.40; df, Federal labor 8997, tax, may, 5c; d f, 50c. ..... 1 00 
picenehienetbesbiiatinadliemasatianaaisidiiiiepestbatenen 2 80 Federal labor 7295, tax, f, m, a, $1.50; df, $1.50 3 00 
starch workers 8938, tax, m, j, j, $1.20; d f, i and packers 8316, tax, cap, $5.50; 
epee ie aut abe cee nec a 2 40 f, $5.50; bal 8 weeks, I T U, $8.30................. 14.80 
Hat cn cap leather guess tend cutters Mingral water bottlers 11829, hs — » $1.40; 
11307, tax, apr, $1 40; d f, eocee 2 80 _ aa 2 80 
R R transfer mess and any “11639 tax, Mineral water bottlers 11317, tax, may, $2.35; 
may, $1.05; d f, $1.05...............0. OO iinirtrtriecsetiintntetets..-_ ricrivcccnin 470 
Laborers prot 11649, tax, File workers 10048, tax, f, m, $2; d f, $2.... ..... 400 
weeks assess, I T U, 80c . 2 80 Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, apr ll 00 
Hospital nurses and em loye Amer fed of musicians, tax, may................... 175 00 
mar, $1.40; d f, $1.40. 2 80 Lehr tenders and shore boss 7583, tax, a, m, 
Lobster fishermen 1 Jj. $7.50; di f, $7.50; sup, $1.50...............00e cece 16 50 
Santi cnt-cavecsetececieen  encomeseenen 470 Sienographers, ty pewriters, and book +14 
Fed of labor, ‘Biue Island, iil, tax, 05, j, f.. 2 50 ers assistants 11507, tax, j, f, m, $2.25; 
Trades council. Appleton, Wis, tax, 5 f, m.. 250 eye Eb a A See 510 
Suspender workers 11294, sup................00++000+ 24 Stable employes 1004, tax, fe 
Suspender workers 11251, tax, may, 40c; d f, TF) eee 500 
ER 16 80 Lumber handlers 8449, tax, Pr, 75c; @ f, 75c.. 1 50 
Suspendermakers 10342, ans mar, $1; d f, $1; Federal iabor 8339, sup .. 2 50 
Pp, $ . 18 00 Lumber handlers liad, ‘tax, mar, $1. 75; a f, 
Federal labor 10279, tax, ‘mn, ‘a, #2 75; ‘a L 7 75; SEE CIN, Sil ocewscntsocsnvacasanesasseesenwnintessesnccsreces 4 50 
BIN Toihe comsocaiece tasnnnanreonssonvestaseecensssccoccoussesoegssee 10 50 Intl union of pavers and rammermen, sup 1 50 
Lobster fishermens 11859, tax, feb, $2.50; d f, Central Jabor union, Altoona, Pa, sup... ... 5 00 
$2.50; sup, $1.50 650 17. ——— labor union, Penn Yan, N Y, tax, 
Federal labor 12055, tax, “apr, $1; ‘a ft $1; ‘sup, esiiasaedgiunhaiaaesiininetiabeeninnevnesipeesoliartnerntnsens 2 50 
BD qansherureennnenenpiaieibenentyponnecantovegsconenbeenangpneenesenes 3 00 Centraf trades and laborassem, Taylorville, 
Federal labor 8770, tax, may, $1; d f, $1; sup, Ill, tax, j, f, m, a, + 5 CO 
aaa nineneilibe: qtinianiimeensienetaiagiasDuabanaaetens-cuanoientenes 3 00 Central la a union, Wa’ erbury, Conn, ‘tax, 
Federal labor 12047, tax, apr, $3.40; d f, $3.40 5 wi 5 00 
eo lemaaidcins 7 80 Bootblacks p prot 11964, tax. f ‘f, m, a, m, $3.10, 
Federal labor 8806, sup... 8 00 G f, $8.10; 4 weeks, I TU, 55.0.0... ccescsecesssssesee 67 
Tackmakers 12048, sup. 21 00 Federal labor 12102, sup.............. 10 00 
Federal! labor 8139, tax, mar, $3; d 6 00 Intl seamens union of A, refund... 57 98 
ive workers 10693, tax, a, m, j, 4008; d f, 80. “— $ seamens union of A, tax, 0, n, ‘a, 105, j, on 
Sicssdaies 1 00 
15. sedemael trades council, “Napa co, Cal, tax, ceftes, ‘spice, ‘and baking powder ‘workers 
BIB, Dip TID oscccccsscnnsnsevcocvececessconcccouscnscnssoceseeecese 0e 2 50 9605, tax, j, f, m, $2.70; df, siupiierectstaaton 5 40 














17. 


x, j, f, 
q roderal labor | 183i; tax, 


. Federal labor 12030, s 
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Lobster fishermen 11924, tax, may, $3.25; d f, 
Saw filers and setters 9314, tax, apr, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25. 


Cigar factory Wa globacco strippers 11939, 

tax, mar, $6; d 
Tage strippers ax tax, may, $2.60; d f, 
Federal labor 9944, tax, apr, 70c; d f, 70c........ 
Window cleaners 12020, tax, f, m, a, m, $1 on 

















I, wicrreitticanetitiniene 
Federal labor 10334, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1.. 
Federal labor 11643. tax, may, $1 25; d i ye 
Federal labor 12018, tax, a, m, $1.85; d f $1.85 
CT Patchell, Bay ity, Mich, SUP... 
oe labor 9710, tax, apr, $3. 








Snr (ITA TI uiasisnniinisanisaninenaieienbtnaiaaniahinndaditiiohiee 
Hat- block makers and ——7 12099, sup...... 
Federal labor 9614. tax, may, 35c; d f, 85c...... 
ar pahor union, Thompsonville, Conn, 








a, m, $8.20; d f, $3.20 

Locomotive hostlers ena’ helpers lise, tax, 
apr, $3.20; d f, $3.20. 

Granite workers 9289, tax may, $2.25; wh f, 


$2.25.. 

Trades and labor 
Rat 
Federal inbe: 
J) 
Federal labor 10307, tax, ma 3; da 55 
Federal labor 11478, tax, — 2 50: d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 11478, 3 weeks textile workers 







assess 
Laborers, excavators, and rockmens 11679, 
tax, may, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Needle straighteners 1 11791, ‘tax. “may, ‘$l. ‘55; 
Pipe es 12083, tax, ‘may, $1. 20; a ft, $i. 20; 
CR ciserintiitctmmistinninninininntnes 








up 
Regalia and badge workers 11159, tax, a, m, 
Ke KES FE YD Rh eee 
a 12080, tax, m, j, $1.70; d f, $1.70; 
I Be inesiennainisinnmnesieuiiedinmnenisiemmmann 
J W Brink, Muskegon, Mich, su 
Peterel labor 12084, =e, may, $1. . a f, $4.05; 


up, $1... 
ederal labor 12075, ‘tax, may, 8. 80; a ft 3 "30: 


Pp, $4. 
Federal labor 9998, su 


Pp... 
. Intl — — die and cutter ‘makers, 


TED. ...ceccccecccccccccccces coccgcosescoccoccscoosocses 


tax 
Central. lenaes and labor assem, Cortiand, 
Y, tax, j, f, m.... 
Trades and labor assem, “Oklahoma “City, 
Okla Ter, tax, j, f, m, a, m 
aM a trades council, Orange, N J, tax, 


F soa labor 8769, tax, apr, 90c; di f, 90c........ 
Federal labor 11311, tax, apr, $1. 453 d f, $1.45.. 
Federal labor 11871, tax, apr, $2.65; d f, — 
Federal labor 11957; tax, may, 75e; a f, 75c..... 


$6 50 
250 
12 00 


a 
8 


a “I mGnnn 
388 8 8 288s 8 


a 


om 


a 
ss 


6 40 


6 15 
1 60 


9 10 
11 85 
25 


SSss 


19. Federal labor 11971, tax, apr, 85c; d f, 85c...... 


Bootblacks prot 11 tax, may, ‘5c; d f, 85c 
Coats and waiters 1098, tax, may, $9.05; d f, 
Planermens prot 10305, SUP..............-...00+sese000 
Fibre pressmens 9331, tax, ated $1.76; d f, 
$1.75; sup, 50c. ... 

tn potters 11598, ‘tax, ‘apr. 650; a f, "65¢ 
Tend a prot 11561, tax, f, m, $10; d f, $10....... 
and zinc miners I 12043, tax, apr, $2.50; 
I Tics nesten eetueunenititenbentamnentes 

Hair’ spinners 10399, tax. may, 75c; d f, 75c.. 
exe ae workers 9480, tax, J, f, m, $1. 20; 


Telephone operators. ‘11498, tax, “may, “60c; 
wi ¢ 6c seciaiianaitinndinm 
Wire and —. workers "9847, ‘tax, m, sd m, 
$15. 15: df, 
_ dept a 11425, tax, m, a, $1; d f, 


Central labor union, Bellingham, Wash, 
SE ils, Mi) Meicssneninticanetentsabennsseecentuinintusetpineens 
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JOHN F. BUSCHE, Printer. 
GEORGE 


and Assessment Stamps. 


Union Men Operating 
Union-Made Machines do the Work. 


New York 


Manufacturers. 


161 WASHINGTON STREET, 
New York City. 


A. FISKE, Toolmaker. 


Fiduciary Trade Printing, Revenue, Due 


Trade Labels. Consecutively Numbered 
and Seried Tickets and Labels. 


Bond & Ticket Company 


ese eos 








to 24 Taylor St. 


INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 21024 tayio 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 














Mi 0 N 0 GR AM OILS AND Gojymbia Lubricants Go. of New York, 
GREASES Distributiag Depots: Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Wash- 





AND ALL KINDS of FACTORY OILS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


78 BROAD STREET, NEw YORK CiTyY. 


ington, Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, Toronto, Can., 
London, Eng. 
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THE PITTSBURG DISPATCH | 


Is the only Newspaper in its Territory Em- 
ploying Union Labor in all its Departments. 


It reaches the millions of that thriving, purchasing class who 
have made the name Pittsburg synonymous with prosperity. 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE THE BEST INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED YOU IN ADVERTISING, USE IT 


= 


. Intl longshoremen asso, one-half expense of 





22. Tuck pointers 10384, tax, may, $2.0; d f, $2.50 $5 00 


stenographer at the Erie conference 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl pomenesanii 
ete, of A, tax, mar.. 

Intl bro of foundry employes, ‘tax. “m, 

Paving cutters union of U Sand Canada, 
tax, m,a 

Intl union of steam engineers, tax, mar 

Central trades and labor assem, Collins- 
ville, [ll, tax, f, m, a 

Federated trades and labor council, Fresno, 
Cal, tax, j, f, m. 

Trades and labor ‘council, ‘Hancock, “Mich, 


tax,j,f,m 
Federal labor 9083, ‘tax, ‘apr. "$1.75: a f. $1.75 
Federal labor 9316, tax, may, $1.05; d o% +i .05 
Federal labor 9646, tax, may, $1. rv. 
Federal labor 9485, tax, may, $1; 
——— labor 10651, tax, may, or ‘d f, 


up, 
Federal Jabor 11044, tax, may, $1; ri} f, $1 
Federal labor 11248, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1... 
Federal labor 12022, tax, m, a, $3. to: ‘a f, $8. 10 
(xe workers 12054. tax, a, m, 5,$1.50 


80c. 
A yrs: workers 11853, tax, n, d, ’05, j, 
1.35; d f, $1.35... 
Womens 1 laborers ‘prot. 11752, tax, ‘apr, $i. 25; 
d f, $1 
Agricultural ST ‘11694, tax, a, 305, j, acct 
5.50; 


Machinists helpers i 11988, leon’ sem chc 75; d f, 
$1.75. . 





90c. 
rae labor 11429, tax, may, $1.20; d f, $1. 
sup, 
wn past 11250, tax, m, a 
d f, $12.50; sup, 
Federal labor aeiod (union obrera federada, 
Culebra, Porto Rico), sup. 
Trades assem, Ft Edward, N Y, tax, j, j. a... 
gw Ba and labor council, Marshall, Tex, 
tax, 
ee &; union, hechvescsnan seme Del, tax, 


j.f 
Federal labor 7112, ‘tax, a. m, | 5 , $1.50; a f, $50 
Federal labor 10364, tax, bal f, m, a, $3.15; d f, 


$3.15. 

Interlocking switch and signalmen 11867, 
tax, apr, $3.25; d f, 

City i= poet « ‘asso 11431, tax, may, $15; 








ts 8 = © @rstsh torrwcwenm wo we & 
$3288 8 8888S SBSss ss sg 


Agricultural workers 12035, tax, apr, $1.60; 
f, $1.60.. 


Agricaltarel, workers ‘11694, ‘tax, “bai f, ‘m, a, 
m™, $6.50: 


aaa workers T1694, ‘sup... “ 
Soda and mineral bottlers 9275, tax, a, m 
d f, $1; sup, $3.08 
Intl asso of fur workers of U S and Can, sup 
a and mineral water bottlers and 
workers 8514, sup... 
— and labor council, Pocatello, Tdaho, 


up 
a = ae prot 11817, tax, m, a, m, $3.75; d f, 
$3.75; sup, $3.10. 
Actors nat! prot union of A, tax, m, a, m.. 
aay workers intl union of N A, tax, m, 


poles labor 10639, tax, may, $2.35; d f, $2.35 
rn labor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, j. 


,f, m, a, m, 
Federal’ labor’ 6854, tax, oor. $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 9394, 4 weeks, I T U... 

Federal labor 9465, tax, may, $2.55; a f, $2.55. 
| labor 10023, mam f, m, a, $3.30; d f, 


Federal labor 10829, ‘tax, ‘may, $8. 75; a f, $3. 75 
ade te. federal labor 11622, tax, may, 75c; 


Federal labor 12051, tax, may, $7.50; d f, $7.5) 

Artesian well drillers and levermens 10344, 
tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 

Soda’ and’ mineral water bottiers “and 
workers 8514, tax, j, f, m, a, $6; d f. $6.. 

Laborers prot 9558, tax, may, $2.50; af f, $2.50. 

is Oat employes asso 10725, tax 








Sewer workers 9588, tax, m, a, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Federal labor 12105, sup 

Fibre sanders 7296, ‘tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
Boilermakers helpers 11801, tax, may, 85c; 


, S5C... 
Granite polishers, quarrymen, “and laborers 
, tax, may, $2.90: 
Mail bag mai makers and dhrepairers 10528, ‘tax, m 
a, 


Federal, labor 12087, tax, may, 85c; d f, om 


up, $1.25... 
Tar, felt, and ‘waterproof ‘workers 7565, sup.. 
Assorters and packers 8316, ated 
Federal labor 11265. sup........... 
Bootblacks prot 9923, tax, j, * m, a, $2; “af, 


$2; sup, 50c 
Window shade makers 11556, tax, f, m, $2.50; 
d f, $2.60; sup, 10c 





s 
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Bar Boys’ Friend. Best Metal Polish on Earth! 


Demonstrated at the Detroit Automobile Show, and found unexcelled on all Metals and Glass. 


cents for sample package—postpaid. General Agents Wanted. 


GRAMLICH CHEMICAL CO., 


167 Leverette Street. 


DETROIT, MICH- 


Send 25 











. Trades and labor assem, Chicago mistgome, 
Ill, tax, j, f, m. $2.50; sup, 25c 

i Federal labor 7187, tax, mar, $4 25; a f, $4. 23. 
Federal labor 8:17, tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.5v.. 
Federal labor 8564, tax, may, $1.40; af $1. 10.. 
Federal! labor 11008, tax, may, $2; af 
Federal labor 11185, tax, may, $1: d f, $1 
= aor Sa tax, f, m, a, m, $2.20; df, 


Pine ‘cutters asso 11667, tax, ‘ f, m, $3; d f, $3 

Newspaper and mail ‘deliverers, tax, mar, 
$45; d f, $45 

Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 
apr, $5 65; d f, $5.05... 

Laborers prot 10235, tax, may, ‘$4. 50; d f, $4.50 

Twin-city labor congress, Sterling and Rock 
Falls, lll, tax, j, f, m, a. m, j 

Trades council, Marphysboro, Ill, tax, jan, 
06, to and incl dec, 06. 

Central gg council, Montgomery, Ala, 
tax, d, 05, j, f, m, a, 

Central trades "eounell, “Suaniawaap, Pa, 
tax, j f, m. 

Intl union of journeymen “horseshoers of 
U S, and Canada, tax, j, f, m 

Intl bro of woodmen and sawmill workers, 
tax 

Federal labor 11333, tax, may, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 
sup, $1. 

Laborers prot 9030 tax, a, m, 70c; d f,70c; sup, 


Wholesale grocery employ es 12091, sup 
Henry W Farnam, New Haven, Conn, sup.. 
Federal labor 12222' sup 

— and labor council, Winfield, Kans, 


oil ry gas workers 12107, sup 
Egg inspectors 9230, tax, m, a, m, j, $2; af, 
2; sup, $2.50 
rimes, Washington, D C, refund on 
organizing expenses. 
re labor union, Carbondale, Pa, tax, 


Bootblacks prot 121€8, sup. 

Federal! labor 9993, tax, may, $4. 24; df, $4.25.. 

Gas workers 11633, tax, apr, :d@ f, 80c 

Horse-nail makers Pp ‘and b 6170, tax, a, m, 
$12.95; d f, $12.95 

Pipe layers 9741, tax, apr, ne - da f, $1.50. 

Stoneware workers 6388, f, m, a, $16.35; 
d f, $16.35 mn smaiiel wee 

ey hone op 


, 7c 
Faderal labor 12064, sup.. 
Joseph Dolson, King stor - 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup.. 
oo and stock workers 10184, tax, m, a, m, 
; d f, $3; sup. 50c 
mM. Lio prot 10941, su 
; a ewe labor union, 


f, m. 

Central ee eaaien, a N Y, tax, 
8,0, n 

ceattal iabor coun Jamestown, N Y, tax, 


mt. eee ea breakers, and packers 11946, 


Watch "workers oer: tax, m, ‘a, 96.20; a f, 
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26. Pile drivers 12091, tax, june, $3.40; df. $3.40... 


Oil and gas weil workers, tax, feb, $10; d f, 
Sailmakers 11775, tax, m, a, m, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, i teneseesensnees 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup.. 
Laborers prot 12224, sup 

Stoneware potters 12: 223, sup... 

Journeymen tailors union of A, ‘sup.. 

Intl bro of woodsmen and sawmill workers 


sup 
. Assorters and packers ‘R316, ‘tax, “may, $5.50; 
50. 


d f, $5. 
Gas workers 10678, tax, a, m, $10; d f, $10 
Lime trimmers 11835, tax. may, 80c; d f, 0c 
Federai labor 7479, tax, a, m, $3.90; d f, $3.90.. 
Federal labor 8203, tax, j, f, m, a, m, $6.25; 
d f, $6.25. . 
Federal labor 10926, tax, may, $2.40; d f, $2.40 
(Union de trabajadores agricolas) agricul- 
tural workers 12225, sup 
Federal labor 12226, sup 
Federal labor 122277 sup 
Federal! labor 10751, tax, may, $1; df, $1 
Federa! labor 11164, tax, may, 74¢; , 75e 
recess labor 11624, tax, may, $13.35; d f, 


Inti seamens union of A, tax, j 
Federal labor 12057, tax, may, $3.40: df, $3.40 
Federal labor 11723, tax, may, 80c; d f, 
sup $2.30 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup... 
bd A neckwear cutters 6939, ‘tax, m, ‘a, 
d f, $7.50; sup, $16... aianaeie mm 
Intl ~ pographical union. 252, ‘sup 
Stonemasons 12076, tax, may, $2.20; d f, $2.20; 
sup, 
Bed-spring makers 12103, sup 
mf bro of stationary firemen, tax, d, ’05, j, 
m 
Exsex trades council, Newark, N J, tax, J, 
Trades and labor council, “Peekskill, N ¥, 
tax, o, n, d, ’05. Jj, f, m... 
Federal labor 9925, tax, apr, Te; af, Tic... 
Federal labor 7087, tax, m, a, $10; d f, $10... 
Federal labor 12068, tax, may, 40e; d f, 4 
——— labor 11459, tax, may, $1. 60; af, a 60; 


up, 5e 
Intl union of pavers and ram mermen, sup.. 
Federal labor 9626, sup 
Te and labor “council, West Frankfort, 
oo : 
Central labor union, ‘Freeland, Pa, sup .. 


. Street and water dept tallymen 12228, sup... 


ee labor union, Hyde Park, Mass, tax, 
m 

Hat trimmers 11594, tax, may, 1 70: ‘a t. ‘$1.70 
ae gam labor union, Paducah, Ky, tax, j, 


centrai ‘labor union, Holyoke, ‘Mass, ‘tax, f, 


m, 

Cenirai labor r union, ‘Newburyport, “Mass, 
tax, j, f, m, 

Trades and labor council, ‘Port Arthur, Tex, 
tax. j, f, m, a,m, Jj 

= labor "union, New London, Conn, 


Trades and labor council, Grand Rapids, 
Mich, tax, j, f, m 

Chainmakers natlof US A, tax, m, 

— and restaurant employes in 





. mar 
— labor ‘C45, ‘tax, i % m, a, H. 10; a ft 
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Banner Baking Powder Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE COOK’S BAKING POWDER 


The result of over thirty years’ experience in its manufac- 
ture assures a pure and wholesome powder, scientifically 
combined, and superior to all others in baking qualities and 
healthfulness. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





31. United mine workers of A, tax, m 
Federal labor 9636, tax, ra m, a, $0.95: d f, 


$2.25. 
Federal! labor 11331, tax, a, m, $3; d 
Janitors and general housemens Live. tax, 
may, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
Horse-nail workers 10582, tax, may, $1; d f, $1 
Laborers prot 10655, tax, j, j, a, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Ball stitchers 12071, tax, may, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Interlocking switch and signalmen 11867, 
tax, may, 33,65; d f, $3.65... 
Laborers prot 12063, tax, may, $i. 45; ‘a t 1. 45 
Lobster fishermen ‘11986, —_ =, = 50; df, 


$2.50... 
Lobster fishermen “T1945, “tax, 


d f, 70c 

Matiressmakers 9493, tax, may, 90c; d f, 90c; 
sup, 25c 

Horse-nail makers 10953, ot may, $4; d f, , 

et i employes 

d f, $1.45; sup, 

Federal labor 12058, tax, may, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 
sup, $1.90 

Federal labor 8367, s 

Federal labor 11823, ‘| may, i. 0; a ra i. 10: 
su 

Trades and labor assem, So Chicago, Ill, sup 

Small supplies 

Advertisements AM FED 

Subscriptions AM FED 

Premiums on bonds... 
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EXPENSES. 


- 1 month’s rent, Geo G Seibold, secy 
2-c stamps, P O dept. 
Strike benefits for week “ending “4-28-06, 
federal labor 11761, M D Brooks, pres 
Organizing expenses, T H Flynn 
Strike benefits for week endten 4-30-06, stone 
planermens 10604, Chas R. Gowen, secy 
. Printing 15,000 Pa em letter, 100 lbs, su 
$129; 21 rms Pleasant, 8c per i. 
$26.88; finishing 72.100, $10.80; by cash 
The Graphic Arts co 
Organizing expenses, C 
700 2-c stamps, P O dept 
Strike benefits forweek endin 
cultural workers Arecibo dis 


ini oO Iglesias, 

l1-c stamps, P O dept... 

b } = ae Ane expenses, Jas W ye 
Legislative expenses, Jas F Grimes.. 
Organizing ex a Stuart Reid, $150; Wm 

E Eagan, $15. T H Flynn, $50; Samuel 
Prince, $13.70 
. Organizing expenses, Chas Winslow 
a Sp expenses, E E Smith, $100; CA 
e 
Transcript of the proceedings of conference 
held at Erie between longshoremen and 
seamen, Ralph B Sterrett 

2,000 1-c stamps. 1,£00 2-c stamps, P O dept.... 

a Yee 100 4-c stamps, 100 10-c stamps, 

ept 

Contribution to AM Feb, ‘Victor 8 Yarros... 

Strike benefits for week een AL 5-5-06, 

federal labor 11761. M D Brooks, 

1,060 copies ‘Le ae Rufus M Ru —— 
copies Legal Rights of Workingmen, 
pp each, The Graphic Arts co 

strike benefits for week —s 5-7 °06, 

stone planermen 10604, Chas R Gowen, 


Bao SaB% 


Bos ws oh 
8 $ 88 88 SR $ ss sess 


z 


10. gages expenses, Henry F Waac 


ke benefits for week endin 


P 
Organizing expenses, | D Pierce............ 
Greening Can Cornelius Ford... 


Organizing expenses. R Rpasemwets. $1' 0: 

mmet T Flood, $100; Hugh Frayne, $30: 
M Grant Hamilton, $150; Santiago [giesias, 
$139.30; Jas Leonard, $100; J D Pierce, $50; 
Herman Robinson, $100; H Terry, $50; 
100; J Tazelaar. $i0u: Wm E T > $50; 
H 'M Walker. Ae Cal Wyatt, $l00. co 
Zona, , $100; © Hahn, $50; C W Wood- 
man, $150; C e ae, $10); John Golden, 
$100; E E Smith, $100”. 

% salary AE Ireland, ‘M & A inti asso of 
machinists 

Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick, $94; 
Thos H ¥ lynn, $530 


. 2cuts, Maurice Joyce eng Co.....................+++ 


Strike benefits for week ending —e fed- 
eral labor 11761, M D Brooks, pre 

Strike benefits for week ending 4- "506, hat 
trimmers 11594, Maud Kendall, secy... 

Strike benefits for week ending 5-80-'08, agri- 
cultural workers, Arecibo, P R, Santiago 
Iglesias 

Organising. A ae J D Pierce, $55; ID 

J Carey, $6.10.......... 


erce, $50: 
. Strike benefits for week ending 5-14-06, stone 


planermen 10604, Chas Gowen, secy.......... 
Organizing expenses, W M I sos iancaces 


5 pm own | expenses, Frank P Gorman 


eeeies expenses, T H Flynn 
% l-c stamps, P O dept.. 

elephone services, Ches and Pot Tei co.. 
Telegram, Telegraph co.. 
29 seals and 2 dates, J Baumgarten. & Sons... 
25 <p guides, Typewriter and Office Sup- 


ctippings. National ay = Intelligence co 

Cleaning windows and doors, Natl Window 
Office Cleaning co. 

Putting up cluster of lights in stock room; 
repairing light and phone, om Cc oom 

Ice, American Ice co. wuntat on 

Translating, Bernard H Lane. .... 

Amount paid by Mrs Morris for flowers for 
Mrs Lennons funeral, Max Morris 

Organizing expenses, Santiago, Iglesias 

One oak table, A H Andrews. 

Strike benefits for week ending 5-19-706, fed- 
eral labor 11761, M D Brooks, pres.... 

Strike benefits for week ending 67206, “agri- 
cultural workers, Arecibo dist, P R, San- 
tiago. Iglesias 

63 electros, $15.75; 1 receipt book, sane Dees 
Sud warth .. = 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph. Cable co... 

Expressage, U S Express co 

Organizing expenses, Frank H McCarthy... 

Strike benefits for week ending 5-2-’06, hat 
trimmers 11591, Maud Kendall, sec.... 

Organizing expenses, H M Walker .. 

Engrossing testimonial for Ex V-P 
Kidd, James Gallaher... 

500 2-c stamps, P O dept... 

Organizing expenses, S Re 
elberger, $100. 

Legislative expenses, J D Pierce. 

Se transcribing d ml 

rs and others, Leonard Satterlee 

bong etts. 

Capetees expenses, ‘MS Belk, $7; 'W S Nei- 


n, $5. 

Strike benefits week ending ‘5-29-06, “cigar 
factory tobacco strippers 8156, Anna S 
Bowen, F'S and T 

250 2-c stamps. 200 I-c stamps, P O de 

Strike benefits week ending 52l-’ 
planermen 10601, Chas R Gowen, secy 

Organizing expenses, T H Flynn 

Premiums on bonds, Natl Surety co. 

Organizing expenses, R Braunschweig. “$100; 
John A Flett, $100; ET Flood, $100; Hugh 
Frayne, $100: Charles H Gram, $100; MG 
Hamilton, $100; James Leonard age & 
Robinson, $100: James Sexton, 
Strawhun, $100; Wm E Terry, $10: Cal 
Wyatt $100: C 0 Youn . $100; C Hahn, 
$100; C'W Woodman, $100; C F Davis, $50... 


o=Ssee & 
sxssss 8 


1,839 30 
100 00 


144 00 
3 75 


32 00 


ss 
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28% 8 SS KEESE 
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1,500 00 
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Detroit Brand Union Made White Duck Clothing. 


We manufacture Barber’s, Bartender’s, Waiter’s and Butcher’s Coats, Aprons, etc. We are the only hcuse that make 
this line exclusively. Call for these. 


ear no other. 


ALL OUR GOODS BEAR THE UNION LABEL. 
A. SCHLESINGER & CO., 125-127 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











29. 4 weeks’ salary—BooOKKEEPERs: J W Bern- 
hard, $75.42; F C Alexander, $68. STENOG- 
nareeee J Kelly, $83.50; R S Guard, $84; 
4 weeks) A E Malone, $48.75; D L Brad- 
a4 $64; A L. Me ceCoy, $64.78; AG Russell, 
$73.20; L A Gaver, $68; F L Faber, $61.83: G 
> Witter, $50.54; ie Soe M M Warren, $30; 
ZM Manverse, M A Scheele, $60.54. 
TYPEWRITERS: IM Rodier, $60.91; AS Bos- 
well, .36: E Valesh, $100. CLERKs: D J 
Nielsen, = BS Thomas, $43.46; D ¥ Man- 
‘ade © Alexan- 
L Black, 
48: , $41.56; F ldnetalien, $36; 
G A Boswell, $40; B M Holtzman, $36 88; (1 
week)MA Jones, $8.25; (2 weeks) L M Bala- 
win, $18; (2 weeks) O M Nielsen, $18.66; (124 
weeks) Hattie Stein, $21; (2 weeks) T RCar- 
ter, $16 ar weeks) L A Bajeant, $18; (134 
weeks) I een _ 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, 8 
One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, res 
Organizing expenses, John Golden, $5): E 
i 7 


31. Expenses, trip to Dayton, Ohio. 


Frank Morrison.. 

Printing 300 by-| aws stone planermen, $12; 
10,000 applications for membership, $13; 
Corrections, list of organizers, $7; 0,006 
greetings, $30; 1,500 letter circulars, $8.50; 
2,000 bonding blanks, $12; 200 list of paid or- 
ganizers, $7 corrections, list of organiz- 
ations, sil -20; 2,000 strike benefits receipts, 
$2.75; 3,000 strike benefits receipts, dup, 
$2.75; 75 special notices, $2; 1,000 organizers 
statements, $4; 3,000 receipts, A F of L, $6; 
corrections, list’ of organizations, $10.90: 
500 postals "and printing, $8; 10,000 trade 
unions, $13; 10 andl a —_ = = 
Trades’ Unionist... ; 

Expre e, US Exp 

ena 13 ~~ 40 tag, 30c; 4 qts mucil- 

1 jar paste, 60c; 1 box challenge 
erelets, 25c: 50 cheets blotter, $1.25; 1 gross 
| | tear pye 1 grossassort penholders, 4.20; 

boxes pen points, $1.55; 44 1b pins, 30c; 4 
boxes bands, $2.50; 1 doz. pencile. 50c; 3 
binders, $1.50; 3 sheets blotters, 1l5c; 1 
binder, $1.50; 1 bible, $1.25; 1 binder, $1; 1 
ruling pen, 25e: lrm purple copy typewrit- 
ting ribbon, 7éc; less by return of 100 mail- 
ing tubes, $1.60; 2doz mailing tubes, mon. 
The Law Reporter co... 

Printing may AM FED, Law ‘Reporter 0... 

Printing 500 bulletins, ‘Law Reporter co. 

1 gross stencils papers, John C Parkers Son 

Cleaning windows and asm Leon dincthoonel 
hoon window cleaning co.. 2s 

Towel service, Fowler mfg co 

1 = stencil blanks, “ rolls wtheenntncbe bana rasan 

ie Telegraph 

1 newspaper rack and. file, si8; "150 corres- 
pondence folders, 95c; library b urean 

Repairing phone — » 
light in vault, Joh 

6 rms no 4 letter, $3.30: 2. rms no 4 legal, 
$1.20; 1 gro no0 note books, $4.50; 12 rib- 
bons, $5: 2 rms, no 4 legal, $1. ae 4rms no4 
letter, #2 .20; 12 brushes, $1.50: 1 platen roll, 

bo: Benth ane typewriter c 

ongan izing. = 

erkins, $ 
so} 300. paris, vol xi, part 1, Am FED, 


Binding S00 pa parts each, parts 1 and 
xii, AM FED, $300; 61 Be me ee 
10 vols AM FED, t and nov, fiex 
$12.50; 10° ves Am FeEp, with 
covers, % spec, lettered, $10; Law Reporter 
co 





& 


2 


EF & 25 88 asse 


— 
ao f&© BO NA RO 


31. R Bs fare and expenses, apr and may, Samuel 





Gompers. 

ee week’s salary, clerk, B M Holtzman 
week’s salary, stenographer, A E Malone 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 


Map 15e; postage due, 15c; soap, 25c; news- 
papers, 46c; putting up awnings, Se; 
express, 60¢: clock, 80c; freight and dra 
3% b: $1.85; curtains, $2; car tickets, $6. 

mh a, a Fep, J W Bernhard 

Postage on AM FED, PO dept 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons 

Strike benefits week ending 6-14-’06, Agric 
workers, Arecibo, P R, Santiago Iglesias... 


728 00 


$17,696 28 


RECAPITULATION, 


Balance on hand Ma 
Receipts for month o May 


General fund... 
Defense fund... 


$104,293 19 
11,305 17 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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Whiskey without quality, age 
or flavor disappoints the taste 
like eggs without salt. Rare, old 


Mellow, Rich, Delicious 


Regales the palate and 
leaves no fault to find. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and-by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


BAA SL HA*AA4 HBA HAALDLAHDe DLA HBDLALALAALD‘AS _ 
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DOES THE WORK 
Quickly and Thoroughly 


American Family 
Soap 


Cleanses with least labor because it is 
perfectly made from the purest materials. 
Soap the clothes well—let them soak, 
then rinse them out. No boiling, no 
rubbing. Every atom pure soap. 

An endless variety of premiums at our store 
360 North Water Street 


Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 











Home Food Company, 


202-208 Lembeck Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 


+ 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


Alpha Puddings. 


Cheapest and best Puddings ever sold. Desiccated 
Cocoanut and Food Products. Ask 


your Grocer for 


‘‘The Alpha Brand.”’ 














FOR THE 
BEST BAND INSTRUMENTS 


At the Lowest Living Prices Possible to Quote 
CONSULT THE HOUSE OF YORK 


J. W. YORK & SONS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Fair, Chicago 
1893 
St. Louis, 1904 


THE 


RAR-KEEPERS 
“FRIEND”. 


fon 
BScovmme Crcawsine ano Poveniag 





BAR FIXTURES, | — 
DRAIN BOARDS re / 
poo et NICKEL Tie 
Tin, Zino, Brass, Copper. stansiohionrene Lj 
Nickel and all Kitchen end cob the Petal hard and ten eye 77 
Plated Utensils. — Zp 
Class, Wood, Marbie, Por- 


celain, Eto. 


Sold by Dealers 





|. GEORCE WM. HOFFMAN, 
Sole Manufactarer an4 Propristor 


All Over the World 














Prices, 10 and 
25 Cents 














ROYAL STEAM HEATERS 
ROYAL HOT WATER HEATERS 


HAVE THE 
FEATHER EDGE 


Td 


—the latest and most scientific patented advance in 
cast iron boiler construction. New York Radiators 
—made in every size and style—are the soundest and 
best on the market. 

These are reasons for the enormous increase in 
the use of ROYAL Heaters and New York Radiators. 


* 


HART & CROUSE CO., Home Office, Utica, N. Y. 





BRANCHES: ——————— 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, COLUMBUS, OH10, DALLAS, TEX., 
79 Lake St. 235 Water St. Poplar & Henry Sts. 659 Elm Street 
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WILL NOT SHORT STROKE 






BURNHAM HIGH DUTY 


Great BURNHAM 


STEAM PUMPS 


PUMPS FOR ALL SERVICES 
OVER SIX HUNDRED DIF- 
FERENT KINDS AND SIZES 
STEAM, BELT, and ELECTRIC DRIVEN 















MANUFACTURED BY THE 
UNION STEAM PUMP COMPANY 
67 So. Madison St. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Send for Catalog No. 16 

















This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America 











When you purchase Custom 
Made Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to each gar- 
ment. 


JOHN B. LENNON, 
General Secretary. 














PItIsburgh White Metal Co. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., 


Le 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
.. MARKET 














aE THE UNION LABEL 


ALL SHAPES QUARTER SIZES 
SOLD ON QUALITY. 
IF YOUR DEALER DONT KEEP THEM 
ASK HIM TO SEND FOR THEM. 


IDE BROS., ALBANyY,N Y. 
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Frazer Axle Grease. 
Frazer Harness Oil. 
Frazer Harness Soap. 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY, 


FRAZER AXLE GREASE 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


NO WELL EQUIPPED STABLE 


SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Frazer Stock Food. 


Frazer Hoof Oil. 
Frazer Axle Oil. 





CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
BURNISHINE 
THOMAS & SMITE | The Most Marvelous Metal Polish 
in the Wor 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 





STEAM .. COMPLETE VENTILATING 
POWFR .. Ts . COOLING 
HEATING. . INSTALLED J AIR PURIFYING 





ECONOMY HOT AIR ENGINES 





17-19 South Carpenter Street, CHICAGO = fiom the metal] with * SAGL a 
erfect ease. J.C. co 
288 Hudson Street ° ° ° NEW YORK "ha up in 4-0z. cans, 4¢-pint cans, I pint Re SHICASD. 1b 
cans, l1-quart can«, 2 quart cans, I-gal. cans 





Contains no Acids or an\- 
thing injurious tothe Metalor 
Hands. 

Produces a wonderfully bril- 
liant luster on Brass, ( opper. 
Tin, Ziac, Silver, Nickel and all 
Metals. 

A few rubs and the article is 
handsomely burnisbed. 

Will restore burnt or rusty 
Nickel on Stoves to its original 
luster. 

Burnishine is not gummv or 
greasy ax other polish and is 
warranted to remove all Spots 

















ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS—\A/ A L. IK EE FR — 48S0LUTELY NOISELESS 





Direct 
Drive 


a 


Simple 








Write today. A postal brings full description. 





MODEL B RUNABOUT. PRICE $600. 


WALKER MOTOR CAR CO., 105 Fort Street, East, Detroit, Mich. 














lif 
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MUNDY 
ENGINES 


Mud Dredging 
Dock Building 
Coal Hoisting 
Bridge Erecting 
Pile Driving 
Mining 





500 Different Styles 
Send for Catalogue 


. Ss. MUNDY 


In Successful Operation 35 Years 


22 to 34 Prospect St., NewarkK,N.J. 


For All Purposes 


Quarrying 








Every Smoker Knows the 
Well-Known 


5th Avenue Cigarettes 
MADE OF 
Pure Turkish Tobacco. 
Manufactured by 
I. B. HRINSHY, 
227 BOWERY, - NEW YORK CITY 














Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
facturedin a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
91 and %3 Chambers St., New York. 

















J. M. GUFFEY, President. C.F. FARREN, Secretary. 
A. W. MELLON, Treasurer. 


J. M. GUFFEY 
PETROLEUM Co. 


, Producers, Refiners, Shippers, 
Exporters of 


Texas Crude Petroleum 
and its Products 





Main Office: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office : 
New York Boston Philadelphia 


New Orleans 
Port Arthur, Texas 











POPPI 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





le iit ed 


PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Amounts to Suit Your Needs up te p 508, 000. 
Nearly 6% Million Policies in Po 4 
INSURING OVER 91,270,000,000. 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. 


The Prudential “or nmerice 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the ( 

State of New Jersey. ( 

Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N. J. President. } 
SEPARTMENT HO. HR. r 





Put 
——w 
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C. A. WILLEY COMPANY 


Color Grinders 
wee (664k SSS: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 
Hunter’s Point, - NEW YORK CITY. 














Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One. 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Par- 
quetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, 
sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Free 
Catalogue No. 15. 


Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 


CANCE REMOVED Without 


The Knife. 


This method of treatment is scientific, successful, 
without the use of knife or loss of blood, and very 
little pain, and invites closest scrutiny. 

Ee. MATHER, M. D., 
80 Park Place E., DETROIT, MICHIGAN: 


Vegetable & Hemlock Oil , 
Cc wan Aathaenn, Colds, Ca’ f>) 
‘He: seen Png * (Ses 
—— Cents a Bottle. 
SEND 100 Coin & 20 STAMP FOR TRIAL BOTTLE 
VECETABLE & Hemock On Menicar Co. 


Detroit. MicH. 




















BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


St. Louis 
San Francisce 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 





Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 











The Three Cardinal Virtues 
in Sewing Machine Construction : : : 


SIMPLICITY *.* DURABILITY *.* RELIABILITY 


Are found in their Highest De- 
velopment and ene in 
the “Reliable” 


EMOREST 


Take no substitute. If your local dealer 
does not handle them, write DIRECT TO 


Demorest Manufacturing Co. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


OD 











McCreery and Company 


Dry Goods 


— 


Wood Street at Sixth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















BOLLER PIANO CO. 


= y 
Ms Milwaukee 

e Avenue 
Write for Chicago 


Prices 
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The Sign of the 
Best Ale 





Accept 
No Substitute 

















The Haines B 

e flaines bros. 

has been heartily commended by Patti, 

Nilsson, Schalchi, Thursby, Kellogg, Cam- 

panini, Brignoli, and many others for its 

elegant tone and great sustaining power. 

The Piano for the People 

No matter where you live, we can place a 
piano in your home. 5 

Write for catalogue and general information, 


HAINES BROS. 
100 E Haines Rochester, N. Y. 

































EVERYBODY NEEDS AN ACCIDENT CASE 


The U. S. Emer- 
Perey, Gace. cantainn 





= bandages, dressings, 
plasters, 








U. S. EMERGENCY 
CASE CO. 
30 Weaver Building, 
UTICA, N. Y. 











CHARLES CALMAN HENRY L CALMAN 


EMIL CALMAN & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
VARNISHES AND JAPANS 
299 PEARL STREET 
Between Beekman and Ferry Streets 
NEW YORK 
FACTORY AT HUNTERS POINT, L. I. 














") 
$ 
0 
r 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 
SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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OUR NEW econ FIVE-SLICE INCANDESCENT 


Wire Cone 
\_ FOASTER 


rFFOR GAS OR 
GASOLINE STOVES 


AGENTS WANTED 


HARKINS & WILLIS, Manufacturers 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 














Your face has a 
right to health 
and comfort. 
Insist on 
Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 
de dieaieee tor cae cana 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write for 


booklet, «« How to Shave.’’ 


The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 





01) ZUMIIg JauasTig 





N 

E 

S 

Ce) 

: 127 104: 

ma i; —~ Awe a PURITY 
A0e rane V—_—__ 


4s0X MN 

















Established 1884 Incorporated 1890 


THE 
BUSH & GERTS PIANO 


Popular, Reliable, and Union Made 
40,000 Homes Made Happy 
Scores of Lodge Rooms of the American Federa 


tion have been supplied with these 
well-known pianos. 


Address, BUSH & GERTS PIANO COMPANY, 
Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill. 











x, BUY 
eo EIGIN 


pik SHIRT 


AD) Vaaantay 








. The Tunnel City> 
Regalia Co. 


BADGES, BANNERS, FLAGS 
AND BUTTONS FOR ALL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
A FAIR HOUSE TOWARDS 


Ra * Kw > 2 
——AhSe, * 

a > } 
: é € 

Sa | 

ho \ EI i 

A ia oS 

i 2 


AYO 
ce" |S 


ORGANIZED LABOR 


S ” 96 Jefferson- Detroit, Mich. 
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Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 


Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Millis on Buffalo and Susquehanna Raliroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


| 
| 





Duby & Shinn Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK. 








THE 


Brookfield Glass Company 


218 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS 


GLASS INSULATORS, BATTERY JARS 
AND BOTTLES 




















Central Union Telephone Co. 


General Offices: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Operates and connects with ever 


800 Exchanges 
Ohio, vias lilinois, 


SERVING OVER 


250,000 Subscribers 


IN ITS OWN TERRITORY 


WITH 
Good Service at Reasonable Rates. 


For Information Address any Central 
Union Manager. 
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“Yankee” Raichet Screw Driver. 














————— 


“YANKEE’ 
TOOLS 











are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonable a price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 





= SS 








“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


our “YANKEE” TOOL BOOK 
TELLS ALL ABOUT THESE AND 
SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 


FREE ON APPLICATION TO— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, 


North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Modern Bath-Rooms. 


Modern bath-rooms make modern homes: 
and the attaining of this comfort is made easy 
by equipping your bath-room with 


“Standard” 


Porcelain Enameled Plumbing Fixtures. 
“Standard” Ware 
has the strength of 
iron and the beauty 
of china. Our book 
“MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS” tells how 
to plan your bath- 
room, _ illustrates 
many interiors and 
gives approximate 
cost of fixtures. 
Sent free on receipt 
of six cents postage- 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
Pittsburgb, Pa. 























WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall. 


It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be washed 
any time with soap and water. The hand- 
some prints, plain colors and tile effects, 
dull finish or glazed, with oil colors, make 
4 = appropriate covering for kitchen 

th, or 7 other room. A closet lined 
with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
Decorator, ~~ ~% Store, Dry Goods or Oil 
Cloth Dealer not keep it, write to us 
and we will send you samples. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY, 
320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


(a WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
eS 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOW ING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December (4, I90I, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE, PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of ous 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men im upon and deceived. During the year we 
aave endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
« more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to meet to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts w o shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the Ame: ‘an Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifi. — That it be again emphasized thal the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 15 the official monthly maga- 
sine ofthe werican Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
= victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
oy ee of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any . ’ 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, Decembes 


14, 1901. 
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Realizing that there is quite a demand for Metal 
Packing, 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


has, for the past two or three years, been ety 
conducting an independent and disinterested investi- 
tion into the metal packing business of the coun- 
ry. As a result they have made a long term arrange- 
ment with the Pitt Mfg. Co. whereby the operation 
of the latter’s plant at El wood City, Pa.,will in future 
be under their control. Mr. L. H. Martell, who has 
.| had fifteen years’ experience in this line of work, will 
remain as manager of this factory, which will be de- 
voted excjusively to the manufacture of a full and 
complete line of metal packings. By the addition of 
this plant the Garlock king Co. are prepared to 
supply both Fibrous and Metal Packing to meet any 
and all conditions existing at the present time and 
are secure in their ition as the largest manufac- 
turers and distributers of Packing in the world. 











The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOR 


Steam, Hydraulic, 


Water, Air, 
Ammonia, Etc. 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 








John W. Masury& Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 


JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIBS, Vice-Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Treas. and Mer. 
GEO. DAVIES, Secy. and Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 
CATASAUQUA, PA. 


HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! Agents, 
Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1131 











Pneumatic Tools 


for all purposes, and all favorites of the skilled 
iron worker. One man by the aid of one of 
these tools can accom- 
plish as much as 

ten men by old 
hand methods. 








Send for our gen- 
eral tool and compres- 
sor catalogues. 


Manufactured by 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Fisher Building 95 Liberty Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














1855 1906 


“The First and Still 
the Best” 
w 
Nineteen Hundred and six is our 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


in the making of 


WOOD WATER 
PIPE 


w 


A. WYCKOFF & SON CO., 
Elmira, New York 
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LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 





F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America § 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton” Brand 


MONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





TRADE MARK 

















UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Imitation 
Labels. 





The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 














Simonds Quality 
Means 





= Simonds——= 
Saws are the Best 
Note.—Any carpenter who will cut out this ad- 


vertisement and send same to us we will send FREE 
OF COST one of our souvenirs. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
Fitebburg, - - - Mass. 
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TWIST DRI LLS rane MARK 


REAMERS 
TAPS 


Drill SOCKETS 
CUTTERS 
BITS, &c. 


Established 1874 
incorporate 1904 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 





THE T.G.RIORDAN MFG.CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Men’s Leather Belts, Razor Strops, 
Music Rolls, Suit Cases, etc. . . 
Our Goods are UNION MADE and 
Bear the UNION LABEL ... . 


FACTORY 





Chicago Illinois. 


THE “GLOBE” SHIRT union caver 
S. WERBIN & SON 
51 Walker Street (Near Broadway) NEW YORK 
SPECIALISTS 


in $4.50 Negligee and Working Shirts 
Just a few Standards in Work Shirts 





1905 Best Black Sateen, Mercerized, - $4.50 per doz. 
6u24 Black, dull finish, twilled Sateen, fast 

color, - 
4020 Blue chambray 
6895 B. & W. Drills, doubleorsingle} breasted, ‘0 “ sd 


6048 Plain Black Drill ° - “ 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


LABOR DAY SHIRTS A SPECIALTY 


by 4 per doz. 











“LYNBROOK HEIGHTS” 
Adjoining Long Beach 


THE NEW ATLANTIC CITY 


Home sites improved with 
water, gas, electric lights, 
sidewalks, Qc. 


$200 up; $5 monthly 


N.Y. Bridge and Subway 
Realty Co. 
299 Broadway, N. Y. 








THOMAS LAWSON, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
OPERATED BY AIR. 


ARTHUR KING, Treasurer. 


THE KING-LAWSON CAR COMPANY tis Greatest Capacity. 





Telephone, 3166 Broad. New York Office, 17 STATE ST. 
Built by the Middletown Car Works, Middletown, Pa. 
THE KING-LAWSON DUIIP CAR 


Dumps 100 per cent of the load, either right or left, entirely clear of track on curve or grade. 
heavy rock, boulders or clay. The most difficult. Work where all other cars fail. 


Will handle 








JUSTUS VON LENGERKE, President. 
WILLIAM A. BARTLE, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. 
ERNST DETMOLD, Treasurer. 


299 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


If you are not in favor of the ‘‘Powder Trust’’ 
buy your dynamite and blasting supplies of the 


NATIONAL POWDER COMPAN 
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VULCAN 
HORSE NAILS 


Strictly High Grade 


Rank in Superiority Far 
in Advance of all Others 


MADE BY 


The Fowler Nail Co. 
SEYMOUR, CONN. 





CALCIMO 


The Painters’ Cold Water Kalsomine 


because it is bound with hide stock 
animal glue, and is readily soluble in 
cold water. Calcimo requires no ice 
in summer nor sfove in winter. It 
jells on the hottest summer day, and 
does not go too stiff for spreading 
during the cold weather. Calcimo 
covers well one coat, can be recoated 
when necessary, and spreads easily. 
Kalsominers and decorative painters 
find it less expensive than any other 
kalsomine—also that it gives satisfac- 
tory results. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


24-26 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
322 W. Genessee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cor. Battery and Filbert Sts., - 


San Francisco, Cal. 














“SAFETY” 
INSULATED WIRES 


AND 


CABLES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 





THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 


MORE THAN 


300,000 


PEOPLE BUY 





THE 











Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably more than 


1,000,000 


read it. Why? Because they believe 
it prints all the news and tells 


the truth about it. 














